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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
aewals, unless accompanied by one or 
amore NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
#oon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
d4ssue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
mot drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century's experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now 
Goes. Its circulation _is increasing in 
@ wonderful degree, and its advertising 
patrons, many of whom have used its 
columns for a quarter or a third of a 
century, are more than pleased with re- 
sults. Let all our friends unite and press 
forward in extending its sphere of influ- 
enee. It will do for others what it is doing 
for you, so get others to join the great 
RURAL WORLD army and receive the 
same benefit. 








MISSOURI AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


The Missouri Board of Commissioners 
for the Pan-American Exposition appoint- 
ed by Governor Dockery, met last week 
and organized. E. 8. Garver, Grant City, 
was elected president; R. M. Yost, St. 
Louis, secretary; and C. C, Bell, Boon- 
ville, treasurer. Mr. Bell ts to have 
charge of the agricultural exhibit. A 
Nelson of Lebanon, has been employed by 
the Board of Commissioners as superin- 
tendent of the fruit exhibit. The com- 
missioners are in Buffalo this week ar- 
ranging for space for exhibits of Missouri 
products and interests. On their return 
an office will be opened in St. Louis and 
the work of preparing the exhibits will be 
pushed vigorously. The exposition opens 
May 1, thus giving but one month of time 
in which to prepare and install the ex- 
hibits, if they are to be ready at the open- 
ing. It will take some lively hustling to 
accomplish the task. Fortunately, thanks 
to Mr. Nelson, several hundred barrels of 
selected apples of last year’s crop are 
now in cold storage and available for a 
fruit exhibit. This will enable the com- 
missioners to make a creditable showing 
of one of the most important of Missouri’s 
diversified agricultural resources. We are 
not as ‘yet informed regarding the plans 
for other agricultural exhibits. 


TIME. 


“The flood of time is setting on, 
We stand upon its brink,” 

When it will be necessary for the farm- 
er to make the best possible use of those 
portions we call minutes, hours and days 
if the season’s labors are to be crowned 
with full harvests. How to make the 
best of one’s time is a problem that is not 
considered as carefully as it should be 
by many. In many cases there is a woe- 
ful waste of time by downright idling. 
This is not necessarily due to laziness, 
but may be the effect, in part, of the con- 
sciousness that, in some particulars, re- 
sults follow only ‘‘the inaudible and noise- 
less foot of time.’’ The farmer is, per- 
force, obliged to wait the coming of the 
seasons of planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting; he knows that while he sleeps 
his corn is growing and that when he 
goes to town his apple trees do not cease 
their labors for him. It is not so with the 
mechanic, the tradesman or the profes- 
sional man; they must attend to business 
or business stops. 

Yet, “Dost thou love life, then do not 
squander time for that is the stuff life is 
made of,’”” and the farmer must use the 
portion of the “stuff” that has been given 
him to good advantage if bountiful har- 
vests are to be expected. We do not 
mean to suggest that the average farmer 
should get up in the morning earlier and 
go to bed later—we believe that, as a rule, 
he now makes his spring and summer 
working days too long—but we are in- 


clined to the opinion, this based on ex- 
perience as a farmer boy, a hired man 
on a farm and an employer of farm 
hands, that the minutes and hours of a 


than is done on the average farm. As a 
rule, farmers do not study how to save 
time by saving unnecessary steps, by hav- 
ing gates so hung that they will open and 
close quickly, by having tools put in 
repair while time was not so important, 
by having tools in good condition, by hav- 
ing seed that is sure to grow so as to 
save replanting, by having fuel for the 
house ready and in countless other ways. 

Labor unions and competition have com- 
pelled men in other industrial pursuits to 
study the problem of how to turn the 
minutes and seconds to profitable account, 
while the workman’s task is growing 
lighter. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVANCEMENT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the great 
advancement this country is making the 
rural free mail delivery is one of the most 
important features and is being rapidly 
extended all over the country. 

At the end of the present fiscal year, on 
July 1, there will be established 4,300 rural 
free .delivery routes. Within the next 
year this number will be doubied, making 
in all 8,600 routes. At this rate, in a few 
years, the service will be extended to al- 
most every rural district. What a grand 
thing this will be for the farmers of this 
country! With the facilities for getting 
the daily news and the vast number of 
periodicals and publications pertaining to 
every industry and profession, there is 
indeed but little excuse for ignorance and 
apathy. 

All professions, callings, creeds, orders 
and classes have their journals to advo- 
cate their cause and advance their inter- 
ests. The farmers, too, are not lacking in 
this matter. They have many papers 
which uphold their interests and aid in 
spreading the light. Some of these, it is 
true, are printed on poor paper, with in- 
ferior type and commonplace articles, 
while others are just the reverse, with 
excellent, clear type, good subject matter 
and the fine quality of paper on which 
they are printed is of the very best. Such 
a paper is the RURAL WORLD. Of the 
17 papers now coming to our home, there 
is none that will half way compare to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD in quality 
of and neatness of paper, clearness of 
print and character of matter printed. It 
should be in the home of each and every 
farmer of whatever class in this state; 
nor should its influence be confined to 
Missouri alone, but its circulation should 
be extended to every state in the union, 
which would be vastly benefited by its in- 
fluence. 

At this writing the prospect for fruit 
in this locality, Northwest Missouri, is 
fair. Wheat is looking well. Spring birds 
are making their appearance, indicative 
of winter’s disappearance. Some of my 
neighbors have their gardens made. I 
prefer waiting until the maple buds have 
greater development. The time of year is 
now upon us when the condition of our 
public highways, without the intervention 
of kind Providence, will be impassable. 

J. Y¥. POWELL. 

Livingston Co., Mo. 


SHREDDED CORN FODDER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: You asked me 
to write my experiences with shredded 
corn fodder. As yet it is rather limited, 
but as I have had nearly 40 years of ex- 
perience in handling corn and fodder, and 
that in considerable quantities, and three 
years with the silo, I will venture a few 
thoughts. Last fall was very dry, so that 
I experienced great difficulty in getting 
the corn husked, and when husked half 
the fodder was broken up so fine that it 
was wasted on the ground. The corn 
shelled very badly when thrown in piles 
on the ground, wasting from one-half 
gallon to a gallon to the shock. Early in 
December I had an opportunity to witness 
the work of a corn husker and shredder 
with a cyclone stacker. 

I bought a new one about the middle of 
December and began work. I had between 
500 and 600 shocks, 16 hills square, 266 hills 
to the shock, that turned out on an aver- 
age a barrel (five bushels) of shelled corn 
to the shock. We used a 12-horse thresh- 
ing engine for power. We could shred 
and husk about 10 shocks an hour. One 
barn, the largest I filled, is 40x40. Two 
little boys, one 12 years old, the other 14, 
filled this to the comb of the roof by turn- 
ing the elbow on the end of the cyclone 
pipe wherever they wanted the fodder de- 
livered. The machine shelled and sacked 
about 200 bushels of corn in husking 
about 2,400 bushels of corn, shelled meas- 
ure. 

It requires two men to run the shredder, 
one to feed and one to look after the ma- 
chine, adjust the sack for shelled corn, 
the elevator leading ear corn in wagon 
bed, etc., and of course a fireman with 
the engine. I hauled my shock corn one- 
fourth to one-half mile. It took four to 
five teams and as many hands, with an 
extra loader in the field to bring in the 
corn, and one man and team and two wa- 
gons to crib the corn. The labor of mov- 
ing the corn shock is very little greater 
than moving the fodder off the field, af- 
ter it is husked, and then everything is 
saved. The drier the fodder the better 
work the machine does and the less power 
it takes. 

gee cay be spared next year I 
will put“Sll my corn in small shocks, from 








one-fourth to.one-third the usual size, so 


shorter day can be much better utilized. 


it will cure out sooner and I can have the 
dry days of last of October and first of 
November to work. Then while the 
ground is dry there will be no dirt in the 
shelled corn as there is after the ground 
is wet and frozen. 

I was showing Mr. J. S. Payne a bunch 
of calves where I filled an old building 
with fodder on one side and left room 
for the calves on the other. “‘Why,”’ says 
he, ‘‘you fed these calves last December; 
aren’t they in fine fix? No trouble to get 
that manure out, no more trouble to feed 
than with hay in the barn. It beats a 
hay carrier all hollow in mowing it away; 
you blow it just where you want it, if that 
is 2% feet high.” 

I have an old family mare that has 
heaves, I haven't heard her cough this 
winter. The fodder must be sheltered af- 
ter shredding, as it drinks in all the wa- 
ter that falls and the damage is consider- 
able if exposed. 

For the average farmer andthe climate 
of Missouri I regard shredded fodder as a 
great food saver, taking away the dis- 
comforts of winter feeding of fodder and 
in a large degree taking the place of tim- 
othy hay. J. L. ERWIN. 

Callaway Co., Mo. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Says United 
States Labor Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright: “Aided by machinery, 4,500,000 
men turn out a product which would re- 
quire the labor of nearly 40,000,000 men if 
produced by hand. In America the ad- 
vantage derived from machinery is about 
twice as great as in Burope, so that the 
actual population of the United States is 
equal in productive power to 150,000,000 
Europeans. With labor saving machinery 
one generation of men can do the work 
of four or five generations of hand-work- 


ers.” 
ees 


DAIRY PRODUCTS.—Mr. R. A. Pear- 
son of the Agricultural Department has 
gone to Porto Rico with instructions to 


establish agencies there for American 
dairy products... He has taken, samples 


along with him and will remain long 
enough to observe their introduction. The 
department will endeavor to establish 
markets for this industry in that section 
wherever practicable. 

se 8 

SPRING.—A stroll through the woods 
to-day reminds us that the reign of king 
winter is nearing dissolution; the sullen 
and gloomy monarch, with his crown 
agleam with jewels of ice and snow so 
lately in evidence, is reluctantly handing 
over the reins of government to the queen 
of seasons—gentle spring. Flowers and 
ferns have decorated the hills and dales 
in the past and evince a disposition this 
year to outdo all previous records in wel- 
coming their most gracious patron. From 
the hedges nature’s orchestra pours forth 
its entrancing strains of music. Here and 
there an oak retains a few leaves, brown 
and withered—leaves so lately imprinted 
with a thousand tints of autumnal glory; 
waters rush and roar over the stony path 
of the eager brook, fearing no more the 
frowning brow of the late taskmaster or 
his whip of icy lashes. In viewing these 
pleasing prospects the poet’s fancy runs 
riot. Basking in the genial glow of Auro- 
ra’s brightest rays, we hear nature pro- 
claiming in no uncertain voice that the 
old has passed away and behold, all 
things are new! 

ee 

THE FARM.—That the agricultural in- 
terests of the United States have kept 
step with the march of progress is self- 
evident. In value, our agricultural out- 
put, which amounted to little over $100,- 
000,000 a hundred years ago, has increased 
to the enormous sum of $3,000,000,000 a 
year, while the value of the farms is ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000 and steadily in- 
creasing in value. The settled area of 
our country represents 2,000,000 square 
miles as against 300,000 in 1800. From these 
statistics we conclude that the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the 
United States has indeed been marvelous, 
to say the least. Our fair fields are the 
garden spots of the globe; our grains 
reach the hungry in every part of the uni- 
verse; our fruits perfume the atmosphere 
of the cottage and the castle in lands be- 
yond the sea; our cotton and wool clothe 
the multitude in every clime; our forests 
supply building material for all man- 
kind. 

Truly the sphere of activity in the 
farmers’ field is practically unlimited. To 
him the hungry world must ever look for 
its food supply; the naked world for its 
supply of clothing—cotton and wool. 

In the progress of the world’s advance- 
ment the farmer has been an important 
factor in the equation of events. In the 
time of war, like Cincinnatus of old, a 
farmer—Washington—left his pleasant 
home on the banks of the Potomac and 
led the children of the new world within 
whose breasts blazed the unquenchable 
flame of liberty, on to a victory unparal- 
leled in the annals of ancient or modern 
history. These men were principally 
farmers, ‘“‘farmers who fired the shot that 
was heard around the world,” as an emi- 
nent writer has put it. And downward till 
the present day the farm has furnished a 
large percentage of contestants on the 
field of battle. The long list of farmers 
who have served their country from the 
humblest capacity to chief executive is 
evidence per se that he who reads the 
open book of nature is capable of impart- 





ing his wisdom for the benefit of his fel- 


DISTRICT SCHOOLS.—Schools of the 
country districts are often inaccessible 
during some portions of the winter 
months owing to the deplorable condition 
of the roads, which, unfortunately, re- 
tards the ambitious scholar from ab- 
sorbing as much knowledge as he natur- 
ally would under more favorable circum- 
stances. These obstacles, however, do not 
daunt the spirit of the average American 
youth, for, despite these ebstacies, he pro- 
gresses to an astonishing degree. The 
woeful lack of interest, too often mani- 
fested by grown up people In making the 
district school room pleasant, is a griev- 
ous error. Make the school room bright 
and inviting. Let some substantial citi- 
zen contribute a set of encyclopedia and, 
believe me, he will never regret the gift. 
Other contributions can be made as the 
demands suggest. A well equipped school 
is an invaluable auxiliary in the educa- 
tion of the young. Anothef important fea- 
ture in conducting a sucéessful school is 
in securing a competent and reliable in- 
structor. Pay a fair price, living wages. 
A good teacher is cheap at any price; an 
inexperienced and-inefficient teacher ex- 
pensive at the lowest price. 

Richelieu’s aphorism that: 


“In the hands of ment Uaegely great 
The pen is mightier thi the sword,”’ 


is exceedingly applicable fn this connec- 
tion. In the hands of a good teacher the 
pen clears the battlefiel@ of life of many 
of the objectionable and perplexing prob- 
lems that are incidént thereto. 

The late ex-President Harrison con- 
densed a vast amount of common sense in 
these few words: “One dollar voted by 
the people of any school district for the 
support of common schools is worth $10 
given out at.the treasury of the United 
States.” The remarks of our journalistic 
friend—Dype—in recent articles appertain- 
ing to the subject discussed, contained 
numerous admirable suggestions worthy 
of perpetuating. 

We should like to see in every district 
school a well selected library. Doubtless 
each pupil would sled give a book. or 
two, which would contribute materially 
toward the intellectual development of 
the individual who, with proper diligence, 
perused the literature placed at his dis- 
posal. 

We have never taught school and do not 
write these reflections in the spirit of a 
lecture, but rather as a friendly chat with 
the intelligent reader. We have attended 
several district schools in our day and 
from our recollections of their numerous 
disadvantages—and occasional visits since 
—cannot refrain from accentuating upon 
a theme so important to the American 
citizen. A good school system is an es- 
sential pre-requisite in training the grow- 
ing generation to the high ideal of a per- 
fect citizenship in this, the greatest re- 
public ever established. 


8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1901. 


A HIRED MAN OF 8 YEARS AGO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The “hired 
man’’ seems to be the subject of marked 
attention in late issues of the RURAL 
WORLD. As four successive years of 
my life in boyhood and early manhood 
were lived as a hired man on farms in 
Illinois, it seems that I should give some 
of my experiences in this line. Since being 
a hired man, I have employed a great 
many hands, white and colored, of all 
ages, from 12 up to 40 years old. 

In the beginning permit me to say that 
great changes have taken place in regard 
to the manner of hiring men. Forty- 
nine years ago (1852) when I began my 
four years of service, boys and men al- 
ways lived with the family of the em- 
ployer. In those days there was no labor- 
er’s tenant house on the farm. Three- 
fourths of the farmers of that date would 
be called poor men now. Farm work was 
then done on a small scale, compared 
with that of these days. The hired man 
then put in 12 and 13 hours a day. He 
did not know anything about ten hours 
a day and factory whistles. It was the 
style to do your own whistling and hold 
on to the plow from 4 o’clock in the 
morning until sundown. 

The first year of my service I was 16 
years old. Iwas employed by a farmer who 
had been a hired man himself in his 
young days. I received $ per month and 
was to have my laundry work done by 
the family, but as his good wife kicked, 
he allowed me §$2 for the laundry work, 
giving me for the six months, from the 
first day of March until the first day of 
September, $50 

How much of that $50 do you hired men 
suppose I spent in the six months? Only 
$10. When my time was out, my employ- 
er did not have the money to pay me the 
balance due. I took his note for $40 at 
10 per cent interest, which remained un- 
paid for a year. It is presumed that the 
hired man who may read this article, 
would like to know how I managed to 
meet my wants for six months with $10, 
Now, I have come to a point that I 
want every hired man reader to remem- 
ber. In the first place, I did not chew 
tobacco, smoke cigars or cigarettes (cigar- 
ettes were unknown then); I did not go to 
town to while away Saturday afternoons 
in the saloons or joints, for I never tasted 
whisky in a saloon. I wore checked 
shirts during the week, and a white one 
on Sunday, with such other apparel for 
Sunday as was worn by the boys of those 
days. Of course, I had good clothes when 
I began work. My Sunday suit was 





low countrymen. “ 


placed neatly in a trunk. I wore a white 





shirt three or four Sundays, and then it 
was not much soiled. 

When my time was up with my first 
employer I hired to a widow to pick ap- 
ples for # cents a day, until school 
opened, which was about the first of De- 
cember, The money I earned while in 
her employ bought the books and clothes 
sufficient for school. I boarded with this 
lady, paying for my board by working 
evenings, mornings and Saturdays. 

Douglas Co., Kas. UNCLE AMOS. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our paper has 
@ valuable correspondent in C. A. Bird. 
In the issue of March 13 he writes a good 
paper; the part where he speaks of ashes 
for the berry patch especially attracted 
my attention. I note that he does not 
practice the same method of seeding oats 
that we do. It is not necessary on his 
rich, loose soil, while on our limestone, 
clay loam we must work up the soil well 
or have no crop. Ashes will no doubt be 
of great benefit to his berry and fruit 
crops, while we get absolutely no benefit 
from the use of ashes on any crop. In 
fact they have lessened the yield of 
wheat and potatoes for me more than 
once. I have used hundreds of bushels 
of hardwood ashes from fireplace, stove 
and mills, and I would not again pay 1l0c 
a load and haul them 100 yards. ‘ 

Hold on, here; as I turned the paper I 
saw Mr, Editor’s comment on the note 
by Mr. Bird, as well as on the article by 
Mr. Schnell on the third page. I would 
almost wager a peanut that Mr. Schnell 
is on a limestone soil, and the facts as 
we all present them are worthy of close 
attention. We spend a great deal of 
money for fertilizers and much of it is 
spent blindly. Of course a good farmer 
ought—mind, I say ‘“‘ought’’—to make the 
nitrogen necessary to the growth of the 
crops of the farm, from the crops of the 
farm. There are some exceptions to this, 
as in the case of the gardener and truck- 
er, who usually keep little or no stock; 
but the man with 100 acres and eight or 
ten head of horses and cattle needs buy 
no nitrogen. 

Thousands of dollars are still spent ev- 
ery year by farmers for lime, and not 
one-fourth part of the lime used is one 
cent’s benefit; with me it is valueless, as 
I have proved by burning two large kilns 
and by applying the lime from them in 
varying quantities, leaving check strips 
unlimed. 

We used to buy our phosphoric acid 
in bone only and were very particular to 
see the bone in it. Then we began to try 
boneblack, then acid rock, carefully look- 
ing at the analysis printed on the sack to 
see that the phosphoric acid was ‘“‘solu- 
ble;” after a while we learned that the 
“reverted’’ acid was as valuable as the 
“soluble,”” and now we have it from un- 
disputed authority that the finely ground 
phosphatic rock is just as valuable to the 
farmer as that which has been treated 
with sulphuric acid. The only thing we 
need know is the total phosphoric acid 
contained in the goods we buy without 
reference to its being ‘“‘soluble,”’ ‘“‘revert- 
ed,” “available,” or “insoluble.” 

No one combination of chemicals can 
suit all soils and all crops, any more than 
another chemical combination can cure 
any and all diseases; the most valuable 
part of any farm is the plot set apart for 
experimentation, and the best results the 
farmer gets from any work he does is 
from that spent in making farm experi- 
ments. 

Friend Dype, we are all sorry that you 
are laid up; your letters are always help- 
ful. I know what paralysis is; my father 
was stricken with progressive paralysis 
on December 23, 1896, and lived nearly a 
year. His case was hopeless from the 
start by reason of his age—70 years—and 
his frail form and feeble constitution. 
Yours being only on one side, it is in a 
great majority of cases curable, and we 
hope with the return of warm weather 
that you will be able to get out on the 
farm; in the meantime, “do write’ and 
“fear not.” 

I have just had a valuable (?) present 
made me by my—and your—Uncle Samuel, 
who lives at Washington, D. C., and I 
deputize Mr. Gillespie to personally ten- 
der my thanks to my genial friend, As- 
sistant Secretary Brigham, for them. 
They are seeds; garden seeds, 14 packages, 
6 duplicates, of ‘‘selected varieties,” cab- 
bage, lettuce, watermelon, radish, etc. 
Our seeds were bought of a regular seeds- 
man and are known varieties, not “select- 
ed,”” as we want to know what kind of 
stuff we are going to raise. Last year I 
had sent me five packages of sweet corn, 
not half of it came up and what did was 
an inferior sort. 

March 18, 7 p. m., and we are all tired, 
but happy in the consciousness of a good 
day’s work well done. Three of my boys, 
my tobacco tenant and myself, raked and 
sowed 250 square yards of tobacco bed 
and 50 more lets us out. The oldest boy 
disked an acre of rolling land in the 
morning and this afternoon I sowed our 
first barley, and he harrowed it in. Then 
he broke 40 rods of land for extra early 
potatoes. These will be planted to-mor- 
row, if it does not rain. We get best re- 
sults from planting very early, and of 
early maturing varieties. Our favorite is 
early Ohio, and next Rose for main crop. 
Hebron does well. é 

Freeman did well the first two years we 
had it, then played out. Triumph, Hunt 
and other extra earlies are all inferior to 


Ohio in yield and quantity—with us. 
Don’t fail to provide plenty of truck 
patches and get everything planted in 
time. Our garden and truck make half 
our living and—well—the hens make near- 
ly the other half. We all know people 
who never think it pays to fool with gar- 
den stuff and “sich like.”” I saw one to- 
day; says he: “Plenty of time to plant 
"taters; light of the moon in April is a 
good time,”’ and I know that he did not 
raise five bushels of potatoes last year, 
and year before last he only had nine 
bushels. I have not much patience with 
“moon folks.” About ten years ago I 
rented a man an acre for potatoes; he 
plowed the land in March and in spite of 
the fact that the last days of the month 
and the first days of April were ideal 
days to plant he waited for the April 
moon to “get right.”” I had nearly 60 
bushels of potatoes on a quarter of an 
acre; he had 44 on a full acre. Ido not 
suppose that it is “‘right’’ for the moon to 
get ‘full,’ any more than it is fora man 
to do the same, but as the moon is only 
“full” a little while each month I assume 
that it is “right’’ the rest of the time. 
Brown Co., O. c. D. LYON, 


COW PEAS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
requested to give my experience in rais- 
ing stock peas. I have found it best to 
sow them about June 10, or later. I 
used to plow my ground and then drill 
them in. One 2%-acre field I drilled in 
with a two-horse corn planter, and then 
straddled every row, thus making the 
rows about 18 inches apart. When the 
peas were six or eight inches high, I ran 
a single shovel plow between the rows to 
cultivate the peas. But it doesn’t pay 
for the trouble, besides it leaves the 
ground rough. My best crops have been 
those that I sowed broadcast, sowing 
about a bushel and a half to the acre, 
on fresh plowed ground, before harrow- 
ing. Then I harrowed and ran a good, 
heavy drag over the ground. [I like to 
sow right after the plow, or as nearly so 
as possible. 

I sowed some as late as the first of 
July last year that made a fine crop. I 
cut them with a mowing machine when 
properly ripe, and follow with a sulky 
rake, and put them up in small and rather 
high shocks. You may think that they 
would mold when put up so green, but 
they will not, when put up this way. 
You don’t lose the fodder or leaves, as 
you do to let them lie in the swath a 
day. I have let them lie for two days in 
order to get them properly cured. Now 
I just keep cutting and putting them 
up in shocks until I get my crop all cut. 
If I have been a week or more, and have 
had fairly good weather, my first cutting 
has cured out the nicest, brightest, green 
pea hay you ever saw. Stack in small, 
high, round stacks, for a rick or a large 
stack will either mold or heat, so the 
seed will not grow. 

We depend largely down here in 
“Egypt” on our pea crop, as we have 
lots of thin land, and our clover winter 
kills so easily. We can count on the peas 
every time, wet or dry. They are about 
as good for the land as clover. If you 
want to sow a piece of land to grass, 
there is no crop that leaves the land in 
as good a condition as a rather late 
crop of peas. Just sow the seed on the 
stubble and harrow thoroughly. 

When sowing peas try to sow them in 
a field where you can turn in the hogs 
after stacking, as the peas shatter, and 
then a great many pods will be left in 
the cutting and handling. You will find 
the peas about as corn for the hogs. For 
cow feed add one bushel of ground peas 
to two of crushed corn, and 50 pounds of 
wheat bran. I would rather feed the hay 
after it is threshed than before. It is 
not so rich, and is all torn up like shred- 
dea fodder. When the hay is fed before 
threshing the stock will run over it, and 
pul) it out of the manger hunting for the 
pods, just as an old cow will hunt for 
corn after she has been fed fodder corn 
and all a few times. I would much rather 
feed them separate. J. H. 

Idlewood, Ill. 


ADAIR CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
the most pleasant winter I believe I ever 
experienced; no cold weather until Feb- 
ruary, and then only down to zero by the 
thermometer at Pleasant Home. Some 
report eight degrees below, but I think 
they must have looked with their eyes 
shut. Fruit of all kinds promises well. 
A part of the peach buds are killed, but 
more than enough are left. We will spray 
everything in the fruit line this year and 
hereafter, as we are convinced it is the 
only way to grow perfect fruit. 

Stock has wintered well with us and 
will be in shape to make a good growth 
this summer. I notice some stock 
through the country that has been only 
roughed through; that is no credit to the 
owner and surely will be of no profit. I 
believe it pays to feed well, especially 
young stock. I have contracted our 
spring lambs at 5c first 10 days of June. 
They weigh from 20 to 40 pounds now and 
are making rapid growth. I feed 
and oats crushed fine. It is wonderful 
how much of such feed a lamb two 
months old will get away with. 

To-day is like spring and the birds are 
letting us know that they have got back 





home. Pleasant Home is a great place 
for the birds, as we count them our 
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friends and never molest, but rather en- 
courage, them to stay with us (this 
doesn’t apply to the English sparrow). 
The White and Buff Rock chickens are 
making their appearance with us. I ex- 
pect to be able to have something fine toe 
offer RURAL WORLD readers next fall, 
and also make some of the other fellows 
hustle for the prizes at the shows next 
fall and winter. Mrs. May would pull my 
ears if she knew I were writing this, as 
she is running the poultry business here. 
I desire to say that her advertisement in 
the RURAL WORLD brings lots of in- 
quiries from a number of states. If I may 
be allowed to say it, we never have had 
a dissatisfied customer or at least they 
have never let us know of it at any rate. 
March 19.—I have been putting bug 
catchers on our apple trees to-day and 
find we are too late for good results, as 
the canker worm beetle is at work deposit- 
ing her eggs in the forks of the trees, un- 
der the bark or in any crevice she may 
find. We commenced some weeks ago, 
but on account of too cold weather to 
work barehanded had to give it up. We 
find from one to six and eight of the bee- 
tles under the screen where put on first. 
The job ought to be done in the fall, how- 
ever, for best results. What we fail to get 
this way will be given a dose of polson as 
soonas hatched out. They are going to ruin 
the orchards here if people don’t destroy 
them. It is warm to-day and some are 
sowing oats. EB. MA 
Pleasant Home Fruit Farm. 


LETTER BOX. 


CUT WORMS.—Will Geo. D. Bowers tell 
us how to fight the cut worms? Are they 
the same as the army worms? We had 
them in some localities on the coast last 
year. MRS. M. ELLA CARPENTER. 

Whatcom Co., Wash. 

HOW TO TAN SKINS.—Will you or 
some of your many readers tell me 
through your columns a good way to tan 
hides of animals with hair on and also 
without, so I can use same for lacing, and 
greatly oblige an admiring reader of 
your interesting and instructive paper? 

Pawnee, Okl. T. “WwW. EG. 

A method practiced by the writer when 
a boy is as follows: If the hair, say of 
a squirrel or the wool of a lamb skin, 
was to be removed the skin was spread 
out in a shallow vessel, flesh side down, 
and covered with unleached wood ashes 
to the depth of an inch or more, and these 
Saturated with water. In a few days 
the hair would readily come out. The skin 
was then taken out of the ashes and 
thoroughly cleaned of the hair, washed, 
scraped, stretched and tacked to a board 
and rubbed thoroughly with a mixture of 
pulverized alum and salt. The hair and 
wool of skins can be removed by smear- 
ing the flesh side with a paste of lime—if 
but one skin, smear and fold one-half 
on the other, flesh side in contact; if 
more, place them two and two, flesh side 
together. 

The tanning (more properly tawing, for 
tanning is only accomplished by the aid 
of tannic acid) can also be accomplished, 
after the hair has been removed, by hard 
rubbing with cod oil or other oil that is 
not a drying one like linseed. In a small 
way we think butter would be effective 
for this purpose. During the process of 
tawing, the skins should be well worked 
to make them pliable. 

Perhaps some of our readers have other 
methods to suggest. 


WANTS TO LEARN POULTRY BUSI- 
NESS.—Having been an interested reader 
of the RURAL WORLD, ‘and especially 
the poultry part of it, I come to you for 
advice. I have always wanted to enter 
into the poultry business, and am now 
determined to do so; but before doing so 
I want to get practical experience by 
working on some poultry farm, thereby 
being fitted to go into the business right. 

Can you tell me of any place where I 
can find such a chance? I am young 
and strong, and can furnish best of ref- 
erence and can do anything from hard 
work to keeping books. W. P. B. 

Livingston Co., '° 

We will be glad to put our correspond- 
ent in communication with poultry fan- 
ciers who may want to give him a chance 
to get experience in exchange for his 
services. Mutual advantages should come 
from such a combination, 


WILD ONIONS.—I would like very 
much some plan for destroying wild 
onions, as they are getting a start on 
my farm. I put the land in corn, but it 
did not kill them out. Stock of all 
kinds iooks well. We haw « mild winter, the 
thermometer not registering below ten 
degrees above. Hogs are very scarce. 
Farmers cannot find hogs to feed their 
30-cent corn to. . k ELL. 

Perry Co., Mo. 

WASHINGTON Co., E. CENTRAL MO. 
—Wheat and meadows are looking badly. 
Stock of all kind is looking well. There 
is not much stock in the country, though 
there seems to be plenty of feed. Hay 
is 40 cents per hundred; corn, 40 cents; 
oats, 30 cents. I bought five four-year-old 
heifers that will drop calves from a thor- 
oughbred Shorthorn bull, for them 
$30 per head. Two-year-olds are selling 
for $15 to $18; yearlings, $12 to $15. Re- 
cently I sold a dozen black pigs for $4 per 
hundred. . B. COMPTON. 

CHARITON CO., NORTH MO.—We 
have had a mild winter here. Stock win- 
tered well. Corn is worth 35c a bushel; 
hay $7.50 a ton; hogs $.% a hundred 
weight, more than they have been since 

Winter wheat looks well and grass 
is coming up. 


JOHNSON CO., WEST MO.—This has 
been one of the most favorable seasons 


ng year of 1883. We are having 
lots of rain and the ground is too wet for: 
oat seeding. Pros for fruit of all 
kinds are excellent. Hi W:. -ROOP. 
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The Dairy. 


THE PALMYRA, MO., CREAMERY. 








The “Marion County Herald” says the 
creamery payroll for February amounts 
to $814.08. The number of patrons is 62. 
The basis of payment for that month 
was 20% cents for butter fat. February 
was a poor month, and butter prices were 
down. §o far this month prices have been 
better, and if March holds out as it has 
begun, Mr. Rohrer will pay something 
over 21 cents for the month. For the 
past three months the creamery payroll 
has averaged over $300, and these three 
months are probably the worst in the 
year. From now on cows will do better, 
and cream will soon be in demand, and 
this will make better prices all round. 

E. L. Buckwalter’s milk check pays 
for the milk from nine cows, but three of 
them give practically no milk so that in 
reality six cows average over $6 a piece. 

ai 


SPRING SERIES OF INSTITUTES, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in dairying the 
Brady-Meriden Creamery Co. of Kansas 
City announced a number of meetings in 
the western portion of Missouri. These 
meetings were addressed by several differ- 
ent dairymen and others, among whom 
were ex-Gov. W. A. Poynter of Nebraska, 
W. W. Marple of Kansas City, Prof. W. 
H. Phipps of Manhattan, Kas.; P. D. 
Ashburn, former Dairy Commissioner of 
Ohio; and Dean Waters of Columbus. 

The remarkable evolution in dairy meth- 
ods during the last quarter of a century 
has been unparalelled by any other de- 
partment of agricultural industry. The 
“American system of associated dairy- 
ing,” which has been so phenomenally 
successful in some localities, has proven @ 
disastrous failure in others. In seeking 
a cause or causes for failure it may be 
said that farmers went into the business 
sometimes without a clear understanding 
of it in all details and for want of 
“gtick-to-it-iveness.”” But the co-opera- 
tive methods have been greatly modified, 
simplified and cheapened. Instead of the 
“creamery” owned by the “patrons,”’ who 
furnished the milk, where the butter was 
made by an employe or manager who 
divided the net profits of sales with the 
patrons after running expenses were paid, 
we have the “skimming station,” at 
which the cream is separated (by ma- 
chinery) and sold to some large factory 
located, it may be many miles distant. 
In this case the farmer runs little risk. 
He sells the cream at the market price 
and takes the skim milk back home for 
feeding calves or pigs. This method is 
gaining in favor. The Beatrice Creamery 
Co. of Nebraska manufactures butter 
from cream furnished by a number of sta- 
tions, some of which are located over 
100 miles away. In another state a cen- 
tral butter factory makes ten to twelve 
tons of butter per day from cream sup- 
plied by fifty skimming stations supported 
by 30,000 cows. 

Dairy meetings were held at some 
15 places, and one or more of the above 
named persons were present. 

Besides the dairy meetings a number of 
farmers’ institutes were held in as many 
other localities. Increased interest is 
taken in these institutes, and in most of 
the places visited organization was per- 
fected with the view of preparing for 
large meetings during the next fall series. 
The secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, G. B. Ellis, very wisely suggests 
that we should not hold meetings next 
fall at any place unless assured of a good 
attendance. To insure success in every 
case it will be necessary to have proper 
organization and committees appointed. 
We shall probably visit some other points 
prior to the fall series to make such ar- 
rangements as will insure success. 

G. W. WATERS. 


THE COW END OF DAIRYING. 


It is practically certain that no matter 
how intelligently, carefully, and well the 
product of our dairy herds in milk, but- 
ter and cheese is managed, we shall fail 
to make the best of our opportunities in 
dairying if slipshod methods are practiced 
in the care of the cows, and in the prep- 
aration and provision of their food in or- 
der to produce the largest quantity of 
milk at a minimum of cost. We are fully 
persuaded that in the case of the great 
majority of dairy herds in this country 
the owners come very far short of realiz- 
ing the profit they might, firstly, from the 
lack of care and judgment in the breed- 
ing and selection of their cows, and, sec- 
ondly, from mismanagement in the feed- 
ing and care of the cows. 

The question of breeds and breeding is 
an important and interesting subject— 
one on which there is room for great 
difference of opinion, and which it is not 
our purpose to discuss in this article; but 
the matter of testing the cows to learn 
definitely whether they are paying their 
way decently or not is now so simple 
that there is little excuse for going on 
with our work blindly or with inglorious 
uncertainty, and if by testing we find 
that there are inferior producers in the 
herd consuming as much food as the su- 
perior producers, it is clearly in order to 
insist on their expulsion and the sub- 
stitution of a more profitable machine as 
soon as practicable. 

The apparent indifference of so large a 
Proportion of dairy farmers to the quality 
of their cows is one of the surprises of 








Spring 
Cleaning 


You are made aware of the neces- 
sity for cleansing your blood in the 
spring by humors, eruptions and other 
outward signs of impurity. 

Or that dull headache, bilious, nau- 
seous, nervous condition and that tired 
feeling are due to the same cause— 
weak, thin, impure, tired blood. 

America’s Greatest Spring Medi- 
cine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

It makes the blood rich and pure, 
cures scrofula and salt rheum, gives a 
clear, healthy complexion, rad appe- 
tite, sweet sleep, sound health. 


“For cleansing the blood the best 
médicine money can buy is 


an H ood "Ss 


Sarsaparilla 


“10°F {4 Peculiar to Itself. 


of the comparatively small returns they 
receive for the labor and feed expended 
on them. We know it is easier to moralize 
in this way and to give gratuitous advice 
as to getting rid of the unprofitable cows 
than to do it, but the present high prices 
for butchers’ cattle would seem to make 
it a specially favorable time for feeding 
off the worst producers, and if the beef 
boom has that effect, it may prove a 
| blessing in disguise to dairymen. It is 
one of the advantages of dairy farm- 
ing that the idle and incompetent cows 
not in the end prove a total loss.—DEx- 
change. 


LAGRANGE, MO., CREAMERY. 


Editor Palmyra, Mo., “Herald:” Will 
endeavor to furnish you with brief infor- 
mation of our creamery as requested. 
Creamery is incorporated; cost of entire 
plant, $4,950, built by a Chicago firm. 
This our only mistake of importance, as 
we soon afterward found we had paid en- 
tirely too much. Stock is owned by pat- 
rons and citizens of LaGrange. Think it 
best to have all stock owned by patrons, 
as they would take more interest in mak- 
ing it a success. Our creamery has been 
a success from the start. Territory small 
from which we get our milk supply, river 
on east and large wheat and corn farms 
south. Milk all furnished by bluff or up- 
land farmers. With these surroundings 
we have made money from the start, paid 
stockholders a good interest, 6 and last 
two years 7 per cent dividend. Stock 
worth par. So you can see our success is 
not due to large milk supply, neither is it 
due to Board of Directors, but solely to 
Mr. Lewis, who is butter maker, secre- 
tary and treasurer. He understands his 
business and gives it close attention. 
Hence I think the success of your cream- 
ery will depend on your securing the right 
man for the place, Only those creameries 
that make first-class goods can succeed. 
We pay Mr. Lewis, in fact have done so 
from day we started, $75 per month; one 
assistant, only help he has, $26 per month. 

Milk is bought by test of butter fat. 
Have always governed price to patrons by 
what product brings on the market. Af- 
ter deducting ali expenses—i. e., labor, ice, 
coal, repairs, etc., etc.—also net profit for 
the month, the remainder is paid to pat- 
rons. Hence we have never made a spe- 
cific price to patrons, but are governed 
entirely by market. We ship cream, 
whole milk and buttermilk and some but- 
ter, but as we make most for patrons by 
selling cream and whole milk, only make 
butter from milk not in condition to be 
used otherwise. Milk and cream for ship- 
ping require extra care. 

The creamery has been of great benefit 
to farmers. We never hear any com- 
plaint from patrons. All are making 
money, hence are well satisfied. You 
have much better location than we, as 
good shipping favors. Can see no reason 
why you should not succeed if you secure 
the right man to operate your plant. 
Would like to see “Poor old Missouri” 
come to the front on dairying. There is 
no reason why she should not. We have 
splendid grass and grain land and much 
shorter winter than some of the northern 
states that are making so much money 
dairying. Have written hurriedly, but 
tried to touch all points requested in your 
letter. Will be glad to furnish you fur- 
ther information if able to do so. Hope 
you will not hesitate to write me if you 
desire more information. 

The following is amount of milk receiv- 
ed and amount paid patrons by LaGrange 
creamery for three months: 


Pounds. Cost. 


A very nice sum to be distributed 
among the farmers and a great help to 
our town in a business way. Truly yours, 
LaGrange, Mo. A. BOZARTH. 


CALF CHOLERA. 


Calf cholera has spread very rapidly in 
this state, says Dr. A. T. Peters, D. V. 
8., Nebraska Experiment Station, and 
Nebraska State Veterinarian, and has 
caused very serious loss. In localities 
where it has not prevailed it is regarded 
as a new disease; yet it is one that comes 
with the dairy industry and is well known 
to the dairymen in the districts where 
dairying predominates. Investigations 
relative to this disease have been carried 
on to a great extent at this station. Not 
only have we taken up this line of work, 
but other investigators have been busy 
working on the same line, and they all 
concluded that the cause of the disease is 
@ germ which enters the navel; and when 
the navel is kept clean and not allowed 
to become infected, this disease can be 
very easily cured. 

Calf cholera chiefly attacks animals 
from one to four days old. It seems that 
after this age there is not much danger, 
yet we have had reports where it affected 
animals at the age of ten and twelve 
days. It also prevails to a larger ex- 
tent in ill-ventilated, badly drained 
stables, yet we have known it to occur in 
stables that were models of sanitation. 
It has also been shown by European in- 
vestigators that this disease can be trans- 
mitted from one species to another. 

The symptoms in the different species 
of animals are very much the same, and 
are well known to the cattlemen. The first 
indication is that calves lose their appe- 
tite, and next will be observed a watery 
discharge from the anus. The animal ap- 
pears restless, and has ineffectual strain- 
ing to pass dung. They bellow and seem 
to be in distress. The excrements, which 
first seem to be somewhat curdled, later 
become of a yellowish color; then watery, 
and finally of a water color. After these 
continue they may be streaked with blood 
and mucuous membranes. We also see 
particles of coagulated milk discharged. 
At the later stages, the excrements have 
a strong odor. The animals become very 
weak and grow rapidly weaker, and lie 
down. This may be accompanied with 
convulsions. The eyeballs become sunk- 
en, the hair rough, and the general in- 
dications of death appear. Death usually 
occurs from 12 to 24 hours after the symp- 
toms are well marked, though some cases 
may run from two to three days, and I 
have seen some where medical aid has 
kept them for five days. The pulse is high 
and also the temperature. 
TREATMENT.—As it is known that the 
animal becomes affected through the 
navel by some germ, therefore the pre- 
vention of this disease is the only sure 
method by which we can receive any aid. 
It has been demonstrated that the treat- 
ment, after the animals show symptoms 
of the same, was of little avail, and that 
the larger per cent of them died on ac- 
count of the rapidity with which they 
begin to collapse. For this reason the 
best results obtained were in a thorough 
disinfection of stables, removing all lit- 





ter that was possibly contaminated by 
the excrements of an animal so affected, 
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else yet devised,—a fact to which thousands upon 


FAKE TESTS AND TESTIMONIALS 
ABOUT CREAM SEPARATORS. 


There are always new people to be gulled with 
Hence a word of caution is pertinent 
regarding the reputed separator ‘“‘test’’ and ‘‘testi- 


now being published in 


some of the papers and put out in circulars. 

As regularly as the malarial and sarsaparilla 
season comes around the would-be competitors of 
the De Laval machines like to flatter themselves by 
seeming to stand up alongside the De Laval ma- 
chines and publish reports of their imaginary 
nearness in efficiency ,—-ccording to means and measure- 


without much regard for truth 


Many of these so called “‘tests’’ are simply 
manufactured out of the whole cloth,—it being im- 
possible to locate the places where made or the 


Others of them are made 


by agents or employees or byintending buyers who 
are offered a big discount and an agency provided 
they will ‘‘try’’ a De Laval machine in apparent 
test, the conditions of which ‘‘test’’ are to be fixed 
by the concern in question and the ‘‘results’’ then 
certified to by the purchaser. 
parties arecalled in as ‘‘judges,”’ to certify to skim- 
milk ‘‘tests,’’ when they know no more of the 
manipulative use of a Babcock Tester than they do 
Occasionally tests may be 
honest in a way but soconducted asto be altogether 
impractical and misleading in results shown. 

All this applies equally to testimonials, though 
some of theseare given in good faith—just as is the 
case with ‘“‘dilution’’ separators and every other 
fake and nostrum ever perpetrated. 

There isn't a man living sufficiently familiar 
with cream separators to pass competent judgment 
upon them who does not know that the patent pro- 
tected ‘‘Alpha” disc system employed inthe De Laval 
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A ‘‘20th Century’’ De Laval Cata- ? 


thousands of De Laval 
users may bear witness 
with their experience. 
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and washing the vagina and tail, or in 
other words the entire hind-end extremi- 
ties, with a five per cent solution of ze- 
noleum once a day for ten days prior to 
calving. Upon the arrival of the calf, the 
navel is immediately disinfected with a 
similar solution, and this must be con- 
tinued until it is thoroughly healed. In 
case animals show symptoms of the dis- 
ease, the navel must be thoroughly 
cleaned and a lukewarm water solution 
containing three per cent of this fluid is 
injected into the anus at least three times 
a day. The animals should be kept by 
themselves, so as to avoid all danger of 
infection, and should be given half an 
ounce of alcohol in either a linseed tea or 
a flour tea, every three hours, to stimu- 
late the heart. To apply hot applica- 
tions around the chest to avoid conges- 
tion, is also advisable. This is done by 
taking a piece of cloth saturating it with 
hot water and winding it around the 
ehest walls, and covering this with a 
woolen blanket. This will stimulate the 


animal wonderfully. If these methods are 
carried out the greater number of the an- 
imals can be saved. 


DAIRYING IN DENMARK. 


The following is from a paper by A. M. 
Larsen of Kansas City, Mo., read at the 
late meeting of the Kansas Dairymen’s 
Association: 

In Denmark the farmer has been breed- 
ing his cows for the dairy for the last 
twenty years, and they have bred to a 
high standard. They have a number of 
breeders’ associations. These associations 
buy some of the best pedigreed bulls, pay- 
ing from $1,000 to $2,000 each for such an 
animal to which they breed their best 
dairy cows, and special care is taken in 
rearing the calf intended for dairying 
and only the best are retained in the herd. 
The Danish dairyman takes the best of 
care of his cows and feeds them liber- 
ally in the summer time. The cow is 
picketed with a rope or chain about 
twelve feet long and not allowed more 
space for grass at a time than she can 
eat up clean and in that way the farmer 
is enabled to pasture about double the 
number of cows that he would in allow- 
ing the cows to run loose over the field. 
Their cows are never allowed to remain 
outdoors in cold, rainy days in summer 
time, preferring to keep the cow in the 
barn the whole day without feed rather 
than allow her to stand out in the grass 
knee deep, shivering. They have sub- 
stantial barns, built of brick or stone, 
well lighted and ventilated. 

Success of the dairy business depends 
more on the herd tha .~ other one 
point. Much, of course, depends on the 
feed and care, but the best of feed and 
care will not make a cow that only has 
a capacity of fifteen or twenty pounds of 
milk a day, a profitable cow. 

The cows are tied up in the barn in the 
fall as soon as the grass gets short and 
cold weather sets in, and do not get out 


enough to be pastured, and often do 
not get out of the stall. 
The barns are furnished with cement 


of the barn again until the grass is long | PO)* 


placed opposite each other so that there 


| will be danger of draught. 


The cows are fed four and five times a 
day. For roughness, hay and straw are 
used and a balanced ration, consisting of 
corn, bran, oil meal and chopped oats. 
The cows are curried and brushed every 
day; no one is allowed in the barn except 
at feeding time. 

The milk of each cow is weighed at 
milking time, and a correct record is 
kept of every cow. 

Central associations have been organ- 
ized for the object of having an expert 
visit each dairy two or three times each 
month to test the milk from the different 
cows. The Babcock test is not generally 
known or used in Denmark, and they use 
the Gerber or DeLaval tester, which are 
more expensive and not so easy to operate 
as the Babcock test. 

Denmark imported from the United 
States in 1899 11,000,000 pounds of feed, 
consisting of small grain, corn, oil meal 
and cottonseed meal, besides a great 
amount from other countries. This system 
has increased the fertility of the soil and 
has entirely revolutionized the agricul- 
ture of the country. 

Denmark alone exports to England 
about 100,000,000 pounds of butter annually. 
For it the Danish farmers receive about 
$2,500,000 a month. 

The co-operative system in Denmark 
has benefited the farmers in more than 
one way. They have been the means of 
educating the farmer in addition to aug- 
menting his income. The common inter- 
est which they had in the creamery con- 
sultations, resulting in better methods 
and the propagation of new ideas and 
associations. 

Besides the breeders’ association, they 
have a feeders’ association, which con- 
sists of local organizations organizing in- 
to a central association that buys the 
feed direct from foreign countries and 
the farmer does not have to pay half a 
dozen dealers a profit for hauling it. 

The Danish farmers have co-operative 
packing houses that have been in oper- 
ation now for ten years, with the great- 
est success, and they have organized their 
own banks, and have organized and built 
their own railroads. 

The Danish dairy cow has lifted many 
@ mortgage from the farm; she has in- 
creased the fertility of the soil and has 
aided in accomplishing a great many 
things that would otherwise not have 
been. 


MANURIAL VALUE OF EXCRETA. 


(1) The feces from milch cows contain 
about one-third of the nitrogen, three- 
fourths of the phosphoric acid and one- 
sixth of the potash of the food. 

(2) The urine contains one-half of the 
nitrogen, almost no phosphoric acid and 
three-fourths of the potash of the food. 

(3) The milk contains less than one- 
sixth of the nitrogen, one-fourth of the 
Phosphoric acid and one-tenth of the 

tash; or less sixth of the 


‘ood, or 6 cent 
of the manurial value of the solid and 





floor and ceiling and walls. The windows 





are at the top of the walls and are never 


manure, is lost. 
julletin No. 54, Penn. State College. 


LICE ON CATTLE. 


Those who write to us about this time 
of the year complaining that their cattle 
are lousy are doubtless unaware of the 
fact that there are two kinds of lice 
which infest cattle. They are divided into 
two separate families, viz., sucking lice 
and biting lice. Of the first named there 
are two varieties, viz., short nosed louse 
and long nosed louse. Of these two the 
short nosed louse is the larger and most 
difficult to destroy. It is to be found 
mainly about the neck and shoulders, 
which parts are often denuded of hair by 
the rubbing induced by the itchiness 
caused by the little pest. The long nosed 
louse is, however, the most familiar to 
cattle breeders. The body is about an 
eighth of an inch long and about a third 
of that in width. The head is long and 
slender without visible eyes. The one 
species of biting louse is very common 
upon cattle and is easily recognized and 
differentiated from the sucking louse, as 
it is red, while the other is blue. It is 
often called “the little red louse,”’ but al- 
though it is more common than the suck- 
ing louse does not cause so much real 
damage as its blue relative. The biting 
louse has a pair of cutting and biting jaws 
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HE old-fashioned paint that never 
chalked, cracked nor peeled was 
made from Pure “old Dutch pro- 

cess” White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed 
Oil, and thoroughly brushed out, using 
plenty of elbow grease to rub the paint in, 
and allowing ample time for it to dry be- 
tween coats. 

The brands named in the margin are 
genuine. Any shade or color required may 
| be easily obtained by using the National 
Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. 





Pamphlet giving full information and showing samples of 
shades, etc., etc., furnished free upon application. 


Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





and attacks the animal along the spine, 
hips, rump and sometimes the head and 
neck. Its body does not fill up with blood 
as does that of the sucking louse, but it 
leads to a great deal of discomfort where 
numerous. One notices the presence of 
lice about this time of the year and to- 
wards spring. The cattle rub themselves 
on posts and fences and often do so in 
such a vigorous manner as to scratch the 
skin, causing it to bleed and become bare 
of hair. Emaciation is then likely to 
follow, and if the cattle be not relieved 
the owner is a considerable loser from his 
feeding operations. 

When any of the above symptoms are 
observed the cattle should be examined 
for lice and it is best done after they have 
stood in the sun for a time, as the louse 
comes toward the surface when warm. If 
it is found, the building occupied by the 
cattle should be vacated, then thoroughly 
cleansed and whitewashed, adding a quar- 
ter of a pound of chloride of lime to each 
pailful of lime wash, The cattle should 
not be returned to the building before 
they have been vigorously treated for lice 
with one of the usual remedies. The Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry advises the use 
of a decoction of fish berries (Coccolus 
Indicus). Take half a pound of the berries 
for each animal, pound fine, then add two 
quarts of vinegar and set on the stove 
to simmer for an hour. Apply this thor- 
oughly by rubbing it into the hair of the 
affected parts. This will not injure the 
skin or sicken the animals and is said to 
remain long enough to kill all the young 
lice as they hatch out of the “nits.’”’— 
Farmer’s Review. 


A MISSOURI DAIRYMAN’S SUCCESS. 


It seems to be the vogue to report 
progress when a dairy farmer believes he 
has done particularly well, and I take 
pleasure in stating, briefly, what I have 
done in this line. Ill health drove me 
out of an office two and one-half years 
ago, and with two cows, an old ribby nag, 
and an open wagon, I entered the ranks 
of the profession of dairying. I have al- 
ways sold milk in bottles in the city, at 
a price (8 cents per quart) that seems 
high, but my expenses have been much 
higher, living within one-half mile of a| 
city of 600,000, than if I were located way 
out in the country. Last year I milked 
an average of 12 cows. They averaged 
18.4 pounds per day for the whole year. 
They are mostly grade Jerseys. Two are 
thoroughbreds. I sold $2,100 worth 4 — 

u 
calves to the amount of I have kept 
all my heifer calves so far, good, bad and 
indifferent. I now have 19 head of milch 
cows, seven heifers and a blooded Jersey ' 
bull. Last season I raised corn, oats 
and hay, which is supplemented with 
wheat bran, cotton seed meal and linseed 
meal, purchased in the city. 

The average daily ration costs about 14 
cents, during the six months of full feed- 
ing, and during the pasture months about 
half this amount. Hard work, keeping 
everlastingly at it, good management, 
keeping expenses down to a minimum and 
getting highest market price for the pro- 
duct, has enabled me to make a compar- 
ative success of the dairy business—and 
then I have my health.—H. A. Berreman 
in Hoard’s Dairyman. 

St. Louis County, Mo. 


IN CALDWELL COUNTY there are no 
less than a dozen cheese factories and a 
majority of its farmers are engaged in 

airying. D. Kemble, who lives at 
Kidder in that county, recently told us 
that the banks in Hamilton, the largest 
town in the county, were complaining 
that they could not lend their money. The 
bankers said that whenever the farmers 
wanted to purchase new machinery or 
more land they simply drew a check on 
their balance at the bank. They claimed 
that very few farmers ever applied for 
loans.—Marion Co., Mo., Herald. 

—A good milker; prospects 0° being 


WANTE assistant foreman. Keyes Farm and 
Dairy Co., 3685 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. yews 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


Hand-power and dairy size steam 
urbipes 


t 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
is unequalled for close skimming, 
easy running,durability and economy 
Prices, 850 to $125. 
Agents wanted, Write for catalogue, 


The International Cream 
Separator Co. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Cherry Sts. 


“Reg, JERSEY CATTLE, 


to make finest quality butter 
First prize World’s Fair stock. © extra young 
bulls forsale, A Golden Lad herd bull. 

—Good man for foreman on Dairy 














For pumping water, grinding feed, running separa- 
tors, churning and a hundred other uses, is needed 
by every farmer. This RIG does the work, the best 
and cheapest. 

Price and description and our boiler and engine cata- 
ogue free. 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. co., 
915 NORTH SIXTH ST., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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At the National Creamery Buttermakers’ Conven- 
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This butter was made b 


y Edw. H. Webster, Ames, Ia., 
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Mr. Quenvold, which received a Gold Medal. 

Mr. Webster’s butter was entered for scoring only, therefore 
could not compete for the prizes, 
was given to the butter scoring second highest and not to the 
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many entries at the Convention as the United States, and for all 
the latter had so few chances, in comparison, 
Judges reported the U. S. 
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SUPERIORITY of the IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 

We also call attention to the 

GOLD MEDAL IN THE GATHERED CREAM CLASS 
which was awarded W. C. Noble, So, Waterford, I'le., whose 
butter was the Product of Improved U. 
Cooley Creamers. 

Remember we are Pioneers in the Cream 
and lead in that the same as in everything else in the Dairy and 
Creamery line. 
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thing at the Convention, just bear the above facts in mind, also 
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L. BE. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Mo. 
WANT Farm. Keyes Farm and Dairy Co 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. DAILY. 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 
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‘*NEBRASKA-COLORADO EX- 
PRESS,” one night to Denver, for 
Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. Also 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH 
Denver, Omaha, Nebraska, Council 
Bluffs, Colorado, Pacific Coast. 


City Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
HOWARD ELLIOTT, 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

MAKE HASTE SLOWLY.—Don't let 
these pleasant, warm days tempt you to 
uncover tender plants or trees too soon, 
as there may still be some cutting frosts. 
Some time ago I was tempted to uncover 
my fig trees and my pet rose, Pearl of 
the Garden, but I am glad I did not. 

If when sowing lettuce seed outdoors 
one will cover the bed with brush, it will 
hasten its growth, and at the same time 
keep the rabbits from eating the young 
plants. Have not many of you noticed 
how far advanced is a patch of grass 
where brush has lain on it? It keeps the 
wind off and seems to retain the heat 
of the sun’s rays. 

Spring is coming; the frogs are croak- 
ing; the blue birds and the red-winged 
blackbird are here, and the song of the 
gentle dove is heard in the grove. Who 
would not live in the country amid fruli 
trees, flowers and the songs of the birds? 
The latter have full play here, except 
the English sparrow. He must go. If 
there is anything on earth that will cheer 
the heart of man, it is the opening of 
spring, when Mother Harth begins to 
show that she has kept her trees and 
plants dormant for a iime, only to awaken 
them to life at the groper time. 

The ruling spirit is sirong in death, is 
an old saying, and it is true also with 
the living. Some years ago I gave up the 
growing of trees, and now have about 
6,000 rootgrafts of apples! pears and plums 
to set out. The pianting of trees is a 
habit, once acquired, that is hard to 
break, 

CHESTNUT TREES.—I have some 500 
two-year-old chestnut trees that are 
ready to set out, which when grown one 
year are to be grafted. I have proposed 
to the party who has land adjoining, that 
if he will clear the land for 20 feet on 
each side of the line (as thers is small 
timber part of the way) I will plant the 
entire distance of the line, a quarter of 
a mile, for our mutual benefit with chest- 
nut trees. I will also agree to care for 
the trees while I live and am able to do 
so, if the other party will promise to 
keep the cattle from injuring them. It 
is not likely that I will derive any bene- 
fit from the enterprise, but generations 
hereafter may. The chestnut is a long- 
lived tree. Some still standing are 400 
years old. 

These nut-bearing trees have been 
neglected too long. Some 20 years ago a 
hickory nut tree was cut down near here, 
that I would not have sacrificed for $100 
if it had been on my own land, I did not 
expect to meet with anything equal to 
it; but fortunately it cast some of its 
nuts on the ground not far off, and now 
there is a beautiful tree bearing a sim- 
ilar nut» I have sent nuts from this 
tree to the extreme southwest of the 
United States. It is the largest nut I 
ever saw, is not thick-shelled, and has 
excellent meat. This tree belongs to 
my son, and there is no fear of its being 
destroyed. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—Mr. 
B—, the Yellow transparent apple is a No. 
1 apple in all respects, and for a summer 
market, I think would be a profitable one 
to plant. 

D. Kangel, the apple you sent me to 
name is the Red Romanite, an old favor- 
ite, and a long keeper. I have about 25 
good sized bearing trees of it in a young 
orchard. 

8. Eihlerman, the man who told you 
that it is proper to leave the old canes 
of last year in your blackberry and rasp- 
berry stools, doesn’t know anything about 
it. His assertion that they will help to 
sustain the bearing canes this season is 
nonsense. The fruiting canes, if proper- 
ly trimmed, will be self-supporting. Cut 
out all the dead wood. Clean it all out 
and burn it. Leave to each stool only. 
three to five canes to bear. If there is 
any anthracnose on your canes, dose 
them with strong Bordeaux mixture be- 
fore the leaves come out. 

HEADING BACK PEACH TRBEES.—I 
have done a part of this work, but still 
have considerable of it to do yet. One 
grower says let it alone until the trees 
are in bloom, then one can see better 
how to trim. I do the work whenever 
convenient. 

March 14.—It snowed from 8 a. m. to 9 
a. m., but the snow melted as it fell. 

HORTICULTURB AND ANGORAS.— 
Don’t ask any questions about these 
goats, as I have given mine over to my 
sons. Samuel E. Miller will answer what 
you ask me. Both these subjects are 
proper, but don’t work well together. The 
goats will clean up all the flowering 
shrubbery and bark all the fruit trees 
they can get at, just as eagerly as they 
will wild brush. This much, however, I 
will say: I think they are the coming 
animal for the farmer and stock raiser. 
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| They are handsome animals, 


tame as 
cats, and will be profitable. The kids 
are amusing pets for children. I would 


like to have them around even were there 
no money in them. No one need ask 
whether we have any for sale, as the 
boys would rather buy than sell. If you 
get them, don’t let them get among the 
fruit trees or ornamental evergreens, as 
they will eat cedar leaves just as freely 
as a sheep will eat grass. In fact, they 
will eat anything green. These Angoras 
have not that disagreeable odor that the 
common goats have. 


Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 
SOUTHERN OHIO FRUIT NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
best fruit growing sections in America is 
this Sixth Congressional District of Ohio, 
yet I deem it safe to say that it does 
not, on an average, produce as much fruit 
as it consumes. Reason, old methods 
will not succeed when new enemies have 
to be fought, and our people are slow to 
adopt new methods. On our old orchard, 
now a corn field, we have grown Albe- 
marle pippins as fine as any ever sent 
to the Queen of England’s cellars, and 
what is more, we have kept them until 
April 15. One day in late March, 1871, 
my father and I took 10 bushels of Bald- 
wins and Newtowns to a town eight miles 
away and sold them for $17.50. In 1870- 
1871 we sold from two acres of peach or- 
chards over $1,200 worth of fruit at prices 
ranging from $1.50 to $ per bushel. 

I do not suppose that one could find in 
my county to-day, or on any other 9th 
day of March for 10 years, 10 bushels of 
merchantable apples. Cc. D. LYON. 





THE YELLOW JERSEY BUNCH OR 
VINELESS SWEET POTATO. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Last year 
we procured our first seed of the above, 
and we find it a strictly Yellow Jersey, 
making a bushy upright top instead of 
vines. In productiveness it surprised us, 
as the seed we got was rather small and 
stringy, but we got fine plump tubers and 
an excellent yield. We are much pleased 
with it. It is less trouble to cultivate, 
especially last cultivations, when vines 
b troubl and have to be laid 
aside. We look for a vineless Red Jersey 
before long, if it is not already in the 
land. The original bunch variety, called 
Bunch Yam, has not been a success 
here, as it does not produce well, making 
only leaves and roots, especially in rich 
soil. We have discarded it, although its 
eating qualities are excellent. 

Howard Co., Mo. H. SCHNELL. 





THE BARBERRY AS A HEDGING 
PLANT. 


Among the many bright spots in child- 
hood’s memory there is none which gave 
more pleasure than that of the barberry 
hedge which grew near the old school- 
house; that old hedge which furnished us 
shade during the hot noontime play hour. 
The bushes with their deep green foliage, 
racemes of yellow flowers and hidden 
thorns that prevented their destruction, 
and later, the bright scarlet berries hang- 
ing until late in winter, perhaps the 
glasses of barberry jelly that graced our 
mother’s pantry shelves and gave a relish 
to the bread and butter eaten at school 
intensify that memory. 

This was over thirty years ago, but the 
barberry hedge still stands, furnishing 
shade for other children now, putting out 
leaves and flowers, and maturing its ber- 
ries as then. 

At a time when there is so much call 
for hedging plants for our suburban 
homes why would it not be well to plant 
more barberries? Hardy, handsome, easi- 


from the depredations of stock it seems 
to me to be one of the most desirable 
plants for the purpose, while its fruit finds 
a ready market wherever known. The 
theory that the barberry harbors the 
rust fungus of wheat has, no doubt, been 
one cause of its neglect as a decorative 
shrub. 


farms in the Genesee Valley, and I 
never heard that the rust was more prev- 
alent there than elsewhere. 

New York. J. H. BOWERMAN. 





INSECT ENEMIES. 





In order that our readers may under- 
stand why one remedy is used for one 
insect and not for another, it will be 
necessary to make some brief references 
to the structure and habits of certain 
types. For example, the great mass of 
injury to plants by insects falls under 
two heads, first, where the plant itself 
has been eaten, and second, where the 
juices have been sucked out leaving the 
tissues. 

BITING INSECTS.—Insects causing in- 
jury of the first class are called biting or 
chewing insects, familiar examples of 
which are the beetles, grasshoppers and 
caterpillars, such as the cabbage worm, 
army worm, etc. They have well devel- 
oped jaws fitted for cutting and chew- 
ing the plant. Such insects can be de- 
stroyed by use of direct poisons, such as 
the arsenicals. Where applied to the 
leaves or other parts of the plant it is 
eaten by the insect, causing its death, 

SUCKING INSECTS.—On the other 
hand, the second type have long lance- 
like beaks fitted for sucking. This class 
includes the scale insects, plant lice, 
squash bug, harlequin or terrapin bug, 
etc. They obtain their food supply by 
inserting their beaks into the tissues of 
the plant, sucking the juices from within. 
The external application of arsenical poi- 
sons to plants would have little if any 
effect upon this group of insects, as the 
poisons do not enter into the cells of the 
plants. It is necessary, therefore, to em- 
ploy some other substances for their de- 
struction. To this end materials are 
used which will act externally on the 
bodies of the insects, either as a caustic 
or to smother or stifle them by closing 
their breathing organs. I might say in 
this place that insects do not breathe 
through their mouths as do higher ani- 
mals, but through small openings on 
either side of the body called spiracles. 
By spraying anything of a.caustic or oily 
nature over the body of an insect these 
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spiracles are closed and the creature is 


ly cared for and protected by sharp thorns 


The hedge I have spoken of stood 
upon one of the best wheat growing 


destroyed. Sometimes the fumes of pois- 
onous gases are employed to suffocate in- 
sects, as will be described later on. In- 
sects are sometimes repeiled by obnoxious 
substances. 

The foregoing remarks apply especially 
to insects which feed upon the exterior of 
plants or pass the greater portion of their 
lives in an exposed condition where they 
can be readily reached by one of the 
methods mentioned. Certain other in- 
sects, of both classes, biting and sucking, 
are subterranean in their habits, that is, 
they feed and live upon the roots of 
plants below the surface of the ground. 
Among these the white grub, and root 
lice are common examples. Still other 
insects live in stored grain, seeds and 
the manufactured products of the mill, 
and even the mill itself. Here again the 
arsenics and irritants cannot be used, 


and we must resort to various fumes and 
gases. 


Bulletin No. 6, Md. Expt. Station. 


PEACH GROWING 





Mr. J. H. Hale’s address before the late 
meeting of the Western Horticultural So- 
ciety, says the ‘“‘Rural New Yorker,” was, 
as usual, full of good points. He says we 
do not any more believe in peach “belts,”’ 
having found that peaches can be grown 
almost anywhere in the United States, a 
few extreme northern sections excepted. 
Success depends mostly on the man or 
woman, and on closest attention to the 
business. The land should be on an ele- 
vation, the ideal soil being a light, medi- 
um sandy loam. Plow one or two crops 
of clover into the soil, and prepare it as 
you would for any garden crop. Then 
plant and give high cultivation. For a 
cover crop he recommends a mixture 
of cow peas and clover. The frost kills 
the cow peas, and gives the clover room 
and strength. He gives the trees free 
rations of potash and phosphoric acid, 
and just as little nitrogen as will pro- 
duce good healthy foliage. He prefers 
large trees for planting, and trims them 
rather close, but not as close as Mr. 
Stringfellow does. The new growth is cut 
back severely every season, the first sea- 
son perhaps not as much as afterwards. 
In strong-growing trees, his practice is 
to cut the strongest shoots out entirely, 
and to leave the weaker ones for fruit- 
ing. This point he considers the most 
valuable in his address. Thinning the 
fruit to about six inches apart is most 
important. Borers are to be dug out in 
October, and again in May. Banking the 
trees up with soil in spring will keep the 
borer out at that time. The earth bank- 
ing is removed in July. As to the size of 
package, the largest one that he can get 
into the private door unbroken is the one 
that he wants. Girls are employed to do 
the sorting and packing, as most fitted to 
pack honestly. Mr. Hale is nothing if not 
original. He believes that “music has 
charms,”’ and claims that by hiring a 
band to play for his crew in the after- 
noons, he has been able to get 30 per 
cent more work out of them. Mr. Hale 
was fairly pelted with questions, and 
replied with his usual quickness and wit. 
Thus he told how he frequently cuts the 
whole top out of an old tree to make a 
new head, Cultivation is done mostly 
by a modern extension harrow. He names 
Carman as one of the most promising 
peaches in America, but not rot-proof, as 
claimed. It is of delicious quality, and 
the tree a fine grower. Elberta is good 
at the South, but of poor quality. Tri- 
umph, if well grown, well thinned and 
thoroughly ripe, is almost a freestone, 
and a good early peach for home use, 
but not for market, as it is quite subject 
to rot. 


KEROSENB FOR SAN JOSE SCALE. 





A satisfactory course of treatment can 
be outlined. It is unsafe to spray peach 
trees with kerosene when they are per- 
fectly dormant. After the sap begins to 
ascend in the spring there is little or no 
danger of serious injury from a 20 per 
cent mechanical mixture of kerosene and 
water. Hence the spraying (in bud) 
should not begin before March 2, or 
about this date. Apply at this time a 20 
per cent mixture. This mixture can he 
applied any time up to the blossoming of 
the trees. Trees badly infested might 
well be sprayed twice during this time, 
but if the trees have become weakened it 
is best to destroy them at once. While it 
is not known that spraying when the 
trees are in blossom will do harm, it is 
unwise to risk it. The spraying can be 
continued with safety on strong healthy 
trees, after the fruit has set. As above 
stated, all portions of the tree should 
be thoroughly moistened, but care should 
be taken that the mixture does not run 
down about the crown of the trees in any 
considerable quantities. 

Crude petroleum having a test of not 


infested. 
not be neglected. 


are 


insects. 


less than 43 degrees may be used while 
the trees are dormant instead of 20 per 
cent kerosene. 

To facilitate the operation, the trees 
should be somewhat severely headed in 
before the spraying is begun. 
phatically true if the trees are seriously 
Subsequent treatment should 
About June 15 any live 
insects will begin to multiply and the 
young can be seen crawling if thev ex- 
ist. The owner should learn to detect 
them, which is not a difficult matter, and 
whenever he finds a tree on which they 
it should at once be 
sprayed with a 10 per cent mixture. This 
weaker strength will destroy the young 
By following up the matter in 
this way I am fully convinced that the 
insect can be controlled, 


numerous, 


H. P. GOULD, 
Acting Entomologist, Maryland. 


This is em- 


‘Choice Vegetables 
always bring high prices. 
To raise them success- 
fully, a fertilizer con- 


least % 


Potash should be uscd. 


taining at 


Our books furnish useful information on 
all subjects relating to 
crop raising. They are 
sent free. 







GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, 








PEACHES FOR MISSOURL—N. F-. 
Murray, president of the Missouri Horti- 
cultural Society, suggests for planting in 
Missouri either the Champion or the Cros- 
by peach, both of which are considered 
very hard varieties. The Crosby peach is 
indigenous to the New England states, 
and is the only peach that has ever been 
grown there with any success. It is known 
to have fruited for eleven consecutive 
years in the state of New York. The 
Champion peach is probably still more re- 
liable. In Illlinois, where this peach was 
first grown, the Champion holds the rec- 
ord of having yielded two full crops when 
every other variety failed; on each of 
these occasions the thermometer regis- 
tered 18 degrees below zero. Besides their 
hardiness, both peaches are said to be 
unsurpassed for their firm meat and the 
fine, juicy, nectar flavor that character- 
izes their taste. The Elberta is also a 
good peach, but not quite so hardy, 

WAR ON INSECTS.—‘I apprehend this 
year,”’ said Mr. Murray, ‘“‘our usual fight 
with insects. The principal enemies are 
the codling moth for the apple trees and 
the curculio for the plum trees. I should 
recommend that all trees be carefully 
sprayed with Paris green mixed with 
water and lime. The proportion of parts 
can be gotten by addressing Doctor J. M. 
Stedman of the Experiment Station of 
the University at Columbia. A very prac- 
ticable way for small fruit growers to 
prevent the appearance of insects is to 
let the poultry pick in the orchard. About 
forty chickens to one acre of ground is 
found to be a very satisfactory number. 


The Rpiary. 


ROSEDALE ee , Soe ARTICLE, 














Editor RURAL WORLD: When read- 
ing over the different bee articles in the 
papers, I am able to understand why 
there are so few farmers that are bee 
keepers, as the different articles are com- 
plicated in the advice they give to the 
public. When we first moved to the coun- 
try, I bought two hives of bees, but knew 
very little about the bee business; so 
read everything I could find on bees. 

The first thing that attracted my atten- 
tion was how to get a swarm of bees to 
settle after leaving the hive. One article 
advised getting all the old tin pans, bells 
and anything that would make a big 
noise, and then make all the racket we 
could, and the swarm of bees would soon 
settle where we could hive them. Another 
writer advised the throwing up of sand, 
dirt and water among the bees as they 
flew out in a swarm, and that they would 
settle at once, where we could get them 
into a hive. Another article stated that 
shooting shot from a gun among the 
bees would cause the bees to settle down 
at once on the first thing that came in 
their way, and there would be no trouble 
in hiving them. 

I said, ‘‘Well, we will be ready for the 
first swarm that comes out.”’ I loaded 
up the double-barreled shotgun with 
birdshot, and got all the old tin pans, 
buckets and bells ready for immediate 
use. When the first swarm came out, all 
hands went to work to settle the bees. 
Some threw sand and dirt, others threw 
up water among the bees, while the rest 
made all the racket they could with pans, 
buckets and bells. The bees, meanwhile, 
made no effort to find a place to settle; 
but appeared to be getting ready to start 
for parts unknown. So the next thing to 
bedone wasto shoot the shot among them. 
That settled it at once, The bees just 
made up their minds they were not want- 
ed, so started for the woods. We fol- 
lowed them some distance, giving them 
the last charge of shot. Poor bees! I 
trust they found a resting place. This 
effort in swarming was made over 35 
years ago, and it was the last swarm of 
bees we ever tried to settle by any of the 
foregoing methods. Since then we let 
the swarm settle where it will, only 
watching the tees and when they do 
settle carry the hive to them. I will 
give in another article more of my bee 


experiences. ROSA AUTUMN. 
Fayette Co., Ul. ’ 


FEEDING BEES IN SPRING. 





It is a good rule tc feed all colonies 
in spring. We need not feed very 
heavy unless the colony is very low in 
stores, and in this case we should feed 
heavily until they have a good reserve 
store in the combs, says A. H. Duff in 











ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 


glass is clear as well as tough. Thev 
are accurate, uniform. 


i 4 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys 


that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
= happens to them. 


“Index” describes adi loupe. a and their 
iroper chimneys. With it you con ys order 
ihe right size and shape of chimney rn on lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Farmers’ Tribune.”” Feeding may be 
commenced as early as possible, and as 
soon as the weather is such that the bees 
can fly a very few days. A colony fed in 
spring is worth on a general average 
about as much as two unfed colonies. By 
feeding we can have colonies of about 
double strength, which means double the 
amount of surplus honey during the 
honey harvest. 

Bees do not gather much honey, as 
@ general thing, from the time spring 
opens, until the beginning of the 
honey season, and during this time they 
must rear their entire force of bees, or 
nearly so, that they need to gather in 
the harvest. So it can be seen the neces- 
sity for helping them during this time. 
They will very readily comply with our 
wishes if we feed them, by beginning to 
rear more brood promptly after being fed, 
and just as long as we keep up feeding, 
they will continue to rear brood rapidly, 
and will stop promptly when we do. Oc- 
casionally bees gather some honey in 
early spring, but it is not by any means 
regular, so that they range the amount 





of brood to correspond with the amount 
of stores they get to a great extent. 

A colony that has a good quantity of 
sealed stores in the hive as a reserve, 
does not suffer so much in this respect, 
but even then they will largely increase 
their stock of bees if fed. This is the 
reason it pays to feed all colonies, irre- 
spective of the amount of honey they 
may have. We should be particular about 
how and when we feed bees. They should 
not be fed during the day time, but al- 
ways at night. This should be done as 
late in the evening as we can see to do 
the work, so they perform the work of 
storing it in the combs during the night. 
This is done to prevent robbing, and for 
spring feeding they should be fed a little 
about every evening. 


BEE NOTES FROM OHIO. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: These are in 
bad shape everywhere I have been. Of 
my own three stands, one was queenless 
and left the hive in October; the other 
two are all right. There was little honey 
made last season, and most of that was 
of poor quality. Another year like the 
one past and bee keeping will be but a 
memory in Southern Ohio. This is a great 
pity, as the fruit crop depends in a great 
measure upon the fertilization of the 
blossom by the bees. c. D. LYON. 


1901 SEED CATALOGUE FREE. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


BEES AND FRUIT BLOOMS. 





At the Oregon experiment station the 
experimenters forced a number.of peach 
trees inte bloom under glass last Novem- 
ber, and introduced a colony of bees into 
the house, first protecting one tree so that 
the bees could not get to it. 

From that tree all the fruit dropped 
when the stones began to form. From 
the others not a fruit dropped, and the 
fruit was so abundant that it was nec- 
essary to thin it out severely. 

This shows very clearly how much every 
orchardist is indebted to the bee-keeper 
for the success of his fruit crop, as with- 
out the bees there would not be insects 
enough to pollenize the blossoms, says an 
exchange. It should suggest to them, 
also, the wisdom of having a few colonies 
in their orchards. 














Sea RADE see 


Greatest, Chea Cheapest, F spe 
wae wine, Cattle, 


Will be oun tan 8100 to you to read what 
Salzer’s catalog says about rape. 


Billion Dollar Grass 


will positively make you rich; 12 — 
of hay and lots of pastu mene: 0 also 
Bromus, Peaoat, Speltz (400 bu. corn, 250 
bu. oats Oats per a.,)etc., etc. 
For this Notice and 100. 
we mail big cata’og and 10 Farm Seed 
Noveltien | fully worth € worth @10 to get a start. 
wan? ihe. 7 splendid vegetable and 3 
flower seed packages and catalog. 


JOHN A.SALTER SEED C0. 






































d our seed ca e P 
which is postage only, the seeds are free. Th This 
offer is co8tly but = Want toshow im evens seed er 
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We know it will save you money in buying 


and Poultry Sapp ies 
The largest seed growing establish ment in 
the west. Bo holesa P ‘armers. 
ittle money. ’Tis not 


6 grown seed for 
the price but the sea is Fn Guar- 
antee seeds ample Bromus Grass 
and Speltz or Corn and Barley and Catalogue 
upon receipt of 2c aamp to pay | postage, oe 
logue is free, 
Sand « Ciarinda, 














GREGORY’S 
Warranted Seed 


It matters not how rich the land, 
Or hard the labor on ond 
Vexation is the only cro 
Bad seed will raise upon it. 


x, seed warranted to be pure and reliable, 
as per page 2 of catalogue. Our trade with 
market gardeners is immense; and market 
= buy none but the best of seed. 
rite for our new Vegetable and Flower Seed 
catalogue—free to everybody. 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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BuAPEE's  QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUA New Book of 220 
dollar, W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHIL ry ae 


EED-SENSE iso: 


is mailed FREE to ail. 
that tells plain truth about BEST SBEDS 
> or send ten cents (stamps or silver) 
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ILADELPHIA, PA. 
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§ the world; proven at all great co 


If you ~~ o buy new seed co this © 


EED CORN: =: 


t 
corn circular gives full particulars ane "pho 
natural size) of the best-bred 


HIGHEST GERMINATING POWER. 


ou know w iyseed 


t- heaviest yield ay 


&nd heaviest shelling whi @ and yellow variety in 
and by t 





without first reading about them. The cireular t= 


row ITE DENT, large ears, we 


0; bags included 


deep grain, medium-early, will shell out 90 
ow DENT. rich yellow, greatest shelling variety in the Dre Frice, 
Cc 


of farmers. 


Don't buy 
Bianly write for it. FARM 


ERS’ IN 
r cent 
bushels $5.30, 10 bushels, 
BROWN, LaGrange Mlinois. 





FARM SEEDS: 


Choicest new varieties of ous Corn, Oats, 
heat, Barley, Dwarf Essex Rape, Potatoes, 
Artichokes and all kinds of ft field and grass se-d 





Large illustrated catalogue of great value to 
farmers ae \. you mention this paper. 
‘A SEED 0O., Des Moines, Iowa. 





HIGH GRADE 


world’s fairs—Paris, Chicago and Omaha 
L* of merit and prices, to the firm who have been | 
won at the greatest cor. shows 


EMERSON, MILLS 





Price $1.25 per bu. in small oraers. 


NIMS BROTHERS, SEED CORN SPECIALISTS, 


SEED CORN, 


EGAL TENDER Yellow Dent. direct Sveum the epigpnatess. Won meda! and diploma at at 
te 


‘or free sample and circular that tells the whole 
ongest in the business. and have exhibited and 
Large orders less. 
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Mammoth Illustrat 
CURRIE BROS., Farm Dept. U, Miteranteo, Wie. 


Why Do You Farm? 


Forfun? Well, you can have more fun fishing. 
make money, why not adopt money making —m 
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CORN IS KING! 
SEED CORN “SX 


FARM 
B, Armstrong & 
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EED CORN oitteinctamps tort 
“at Omaha Mxposition, and & 40-page book * 
College gre w 95 bushels per acre that shelled 





beating this wonderful 7 B. ARMSTRONG & SONS, 
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in and small cob; matures 


toonme instamps for samples of several varieties 
RITE TO-DAY. Address 


GOLD MEDAL 


PREMIUM WINNING 
VAR 


IETIES. 


highest germination power every ear hand selected from pure stock, deepest-gra'ned va- 
heaviest yielders; Land award at Omaha exposition; first premium and Let yay 4 
increased their 
rn, TSW ST 8 IMPBO 


ro 10 to 20 bu-hels and even more pe: 
ED L®GAr, TENDSR,” dark rich 


olden ye vel 
in 100 days: price 81 26 per bu: 10 bu. gi 


SILV ER MING.” Py white variety, with white cob; matures in 90 sere) peer: $1 per bu; 10 bu., $9. pAb 


of poet sEED N and descriptive catalogue. 
OC. M. WEST, SHENANDOAG, IOWA. 





3 Send forour New Catalogue. 


Cow Peas, Whippoorwills 


Wanted. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Main and Market Sts., Saint Louis. 


OClovers, Timothy, Millet, Cane, etc 
Correspondence and offers solicited 


SCHISLER-CORNELI SEED C0., 
ST. LOUIS, MO 





Send for our New Catalogue. 


SEEDS 


OF ALL KINDS or scored ‘vegetable “or 


Flower Seeds for $1. <y postpaid. For large quan- 


ti write fi 
“DICKMANN-DUSARD SEED CO. 
at Tosti N Third St., St. Louis, 








EEDS 


OF ALL KINDS for the garden and farm 
Warranted true to name and strictly fresh 
No carried over stock on hand. Write for 
what you want and special prices will be 
quowes ty paw fe mail. 
it. Lo Gece nd Produc 
107 N. 3d St. St. Souk Mo 








Very prolific, nas yieided 166 bushels on One acre. 
Vigorous. rapid grower. 


corn by mail for 25 cents silver. Order ai 


premiums. 


500 Dollars For One Ear of Corn. 


PHANT CORN Is the largest corn in the world. Hars|weighing over two 
ore we Barly. Pure white. Dee; 
Will give satisfaction everywhare. 
Fullparticalars df competiti ra. our 19)1 seed yt nny pe one pound of ——— 
SIBLEY SEED 


tows, 


in 1901. 
hit "wlephant 
ly ie limi-ed. You may wia one of tne big 
ABM, 117 Main 8t., Sibley. [llinots. 


Pp grain. 18 A 
Big premiums for ears 





Trees and Plants = 


save you money. os Get our prices 


—Free from Diseases and Insects—Our special- 
ties are Pears, Peach and Apple, but grow 


eral a of Nursery Stock and will 


n 
pT warn buyi 
RIDGE QURSERIES, Fan r 


jo., Props., Villa Ridge, Lil 





Cow Peas, 


Whippoorwills $1.55, F O, B cars St. Louis. Clay, wonder- 
ful peas, $1.70 
These varieties are F. O. & 

cash to accompany enn 


Cc. R. BAIRD & CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Black Peas, $1.6). Red Rippers, $1.65. 


. Cars Chattanooga. Terms net 
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THE BEST 


12 Pkts SEEDS ose HAD 20¢| 


ptian; CABBAGE, Surehead; CARROT, 
Danvers; «(ORN, Early Evergreen; icumaen 
Russian; LETTUt Ear Curled; MUSK 
MELON, Paul Rose; WATER MELON, Sweet-| 
heart; ONION, Prize Taker; RADISH, 
jet Turnip; SQUASH, Marrow; 
TOMATO, Beauty. 
1 pkt of each Tor 20c coin or stamps. 
FREE with order, pkt ESSEX RAPE, Mention paper| 


W. W. BARNARD &CO., 161 Kinzie St.,Chicago. 


















$ WEE, and Expensee 
15. |&-00 A K yearly contract, 

ome weekly ay for men with rig 
to sell Poultry Mixture in the country. fur- 


x reference of our reliability. 
QURBEA MFG. CO., Dept. R., East St. Louis, Il. 


ELBERTA PEACH TREES 


Cheap, 5 to 6 ft., Lm with order balance in one 
year; write to Sparta N orseries for prices, 
SPARTA NURSERIES, Sparta, Wis. 
30 Joto'nna up. Strawberry peas, 2 per 
1000 and S¢ Send for Catalogue of Nursery 
. HENRY, Laporte. In diana. 
EACH TREES, Kiefer Pears and Ja abel 
Plams. R.8.J0 HNSTON, Box 19, Stoskley, Del 
acne ¢ County White. 
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j—— pay mmond a’ Sixty Da Tie, farm," For Pa ie ee ane and prices address 
arm. ‘or 
je Early Yellow Dent and Thor. @E.). A. ARNOLD, Haydon, Phelps Co., Neb. 
pan oa | hite Dent are the 3 sramous 
Pilonecher sorta, Casale fully scribing t! those won: ASERAM tiation see's for 82.00. Our 
derful corns and other t free on ‘our combina 
HARRY N, HAMMOND SEED CO.. powmne four fine varieties, aford, Star, 
of Fifield. Box 85, Bay oor Excelsior and Gaudy. | Sent, by mall OF @x- 
rR. BOND 5 Ernest Gauntt, Marion, Ind, 





ARTICHOKES. 


h circ’ lar how 2 w them fi 
Prices, with clroular ne AY NES. Ames. Ill. 





Strong Plants of Uncle Sam, 


The grand and best latest pe, Ozark and other 
grape vines; also Delaware en) Cynthiana wines 
tor sale. JOSEPH BACHMAN, Altus, Ark. 





Seed Sweet Potatoes, 12 best kinds. §2 to $3 
per barrel; plane ready May 10th. 


fio paragus, Pe Palmetto, Col Mam. 
ra: “9 
White Strong 1 year 


. nd Conover’s. 
Shevark. Myatt’s Linnaeus $4.00 
per 1000. 
F.O. B. Deveretire Price List Free 
PEEBLES. IHLE & 0O., Cobden, Ill 


WELL BRED CORN. 


B= ou been deceived into buying so-called 
nderfal * es of corn, which owing to their 
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Sikens creamer on = skillful selection.” that it is 
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ore, yields abundantly. $1.00 
. WHEELER, Wi Ky. 
BERRY’S INPROVED 
sie even es feed on earth. Yields from we to 
. Harvested by the hogs them- 
dog and grow fat. Ifyou raise hogs you cannot 
afford not to grow them. 65c per bu., §2.10 for 4 
bu.. enough to grow one acre. 
Bucgese aooemese Barley 65cper bu.. Cham- 
ion Oxnts 40c per Corn, Speltz, Po- 
toes, ‘Timothy. Clover, Blue Grass, all va- 
rieties of Grasses Garden and Flower Seeds, 
best cheaper than any one. Catalog — all about 
it; its ows ask 0 Aa for it. 
A. BERRY SEED. con on Clarinda, Ta. 
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ER TREES | 


se er ce sari tet a Beatrice, Neb, 


estof = l white corn, mageres in 100 days, a favor- 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


dozen ip peante of that grand new Straw- 


Send today and 
booked. “Address EDWIN H. Rimiiye ot reer® 


Box 91, North Alton, Illinois. 





Largest Nursery. OTHERS 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BROG., Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y 





All about this money- 


> SENG, oie tee 2 cent stamp send to- 


BAUM, Jonesboro, Ill. 
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Eee Saas ead at 
H. CHENOWETH. Lathrop, he 

Sectio: 
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MONEY IN BEES. 
full information stout bese Mines and ail 


up-to-date supplies and methods. Address 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill. Mo. 


SEED CORN 


Of highest germ 





jw. Every bushel of our corn is nubbed b 
CHOICE SELECTED SEED CORN. hand at both ends—no small . Our tA 
Fine as silk; you can’t beat it; strictly up-to-date: re dried and kept in dry house from time husked 
two best early varieties—Enterprise Yellow Dent, gatt ship; T pure bred vi ies, Premium 
large ear, deep kernel, thin cob, early and product- | Yellow an Improved World's Fair 
ive; Success Yel'ow Dent, very heavy, rich and olly (yothow). Sutton ‘8 Favorite White and Pride 
bright yellow. ears10 to 12 in. 7 either variety per of Mason County (white) cannot be beaten any- 

., $1¢ 00: or send red stam samples where in the corn belt. Premium Yellow Vent is 

¥. M. RIEBBL, piorgam BE. 75, Parbela, Mo. | @Drize winner with an established reputation, tm 
sain, sma)l cob, big ears, immense yielder, a atures 
n99 days. Sutton’s Favorite te is the - 


ite both north and so 


ears, pure white cob, ~ paawenntnal yielder. Order 


at once to assure getting the corn as He is going out 

rapidly. $1.00 per b 

Send 5c fer sa: Am hepa catalog je, 4 ba , bage free. 
T.N. SUTTON & SON, 9 Mason City, Ti, 
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others, at Kansas City, Mo. 


AT THE WEST INDIAN EXPOSITION. 
An Interstate and West Indian Exposi- 
tion will be held at Charleston, 8. C., be- 
ginning Dec. 1, 1901, and closing June 1, 

1902. 

LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENT.—This 
important department of the exposition 
is now being rapidly perfected, and is go- 
ing to be made one of the most attractive 
and important features of the exposition. 

PRIZES.—A large sum of money has 
been set aside by the executive committee 
for cash prizes in all classes of live stock. 
In addition to this many of the breeders’ 
associations have signified their intention 
of offering special premiums in the breed- 
ing classes. Every animal winning rec- 
ognition at the hands of the judges will 
be given an exposition medal, commen- 
surate with the award, and numerous 
medals are also to be given to animals of 
special merit. 

TIME OF EXHIBIT.—The best interest 
of exhibitors will be consulted and the 
dates arranged with reference to the oth- 
er live stock shows. It will begin about 
December 10, when cattle will be shown 
for a period of two weeks, to be followed 
by horses, sheep, swine, poultry and pet 
stock. 

ACCOMMODATION FOR STOCK.— 
Comfortable and convenient buildings will 
be provided for all classes of live stock. 
Water will be distributed among the sta- 
bles at points of easy access for the ani- 
mals. All kinds of hay, grain and straw 
will be furnished by the exposition at 
nominal prices. Proper precautions will 
be taken by the authorities against dis- 
ease, and all buildings will be thoroughly 
disinfected after being used by one class 
of animals before the others will be ad- 
mitted. 

CATTLE SHOW.—The Live Stock As- 
sociation will have a display of beef cat- 
tle, illustrating the progress this great in- 
dustry has made in the last few years. 
Beginning with the buffalo as it was 
found in the western plains and coming 
down to the present development of live 
stock. Amost every city and town in 
America is supplied with this choice qual- 
ity of beef, which is a product of the 
great west. 

The different breeders vie with each 
other as to the supremacy of their breed 
to produce the best quality of beef at the 
lowest price. These breeds will form an 
interesting feature in the live stock ex- 
hibit. 

BREEDERS.—Recognition will be given 
the following breeds of cattle: Shorthorn, 
Herefords, Aberdeen-Angus, Galloways, 
Devons, Jerseys, Guernseys, Holstein- 
Friesian, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, Red 
Polled, Dutch Belted, French Canadian, 
Polled Durhams, Sussex, Polled Jerseys, 
Kerrys and Simenthols. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In the article 
on Polled Durhams in your issue of 
March 18 are two typographical errors. 
The statement that “Single standard 
Polled Durhams have a slight admixture 
of native Mulley blood recorded in Short- 
horn Herdbook” should have read, “and 
are not recorded in Shorthand Herdbook.”’ 
And “7th Duke of Nillhurst’”’ should read 
“7th Duke of Hillhurst.’’ I would not have 
troubled you about these small errors, 
but in matters of record a very little 
change often makes a great difference. 

Knox City, Mo. W. M. COTTEY. 

Errors, typographical or otherwise, are 
always a matter of regret, but the RU- 
RAL WORLD is always anxious to cor- 
rect those appearing in its columns.—Ed- 
itor. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In 1896 the 
home and farm above named was locat- 
ed by W. G. Swinney, situated 12 miles 
from Springfield and two miles north of 
Bois d’Arc, on the Memphis railroad. 
Mr, Swinney, the guiding spirit of the 
farm, is well known to the hardware 
dealers of the Ozark region, being a com- 
mercial tourist in this line of business. 

The house, a modest structure, facing 
south and east, is presided over by a 
woman, strong, healthy, self-reliant and 
helpful, as is shown by the poultry, Ply- 
mouth Rocks predominating, and the 
strong sheds and pens where high grade 
Berkshires are graduated to the pastures 
and feeding pens. 

A well arranged red barn east of the 
house and in full view of the wagon road 
which runs north and south is inscribed: 
“Ww. G. Swinney, 1897.” Since this was 
built a structure has been put up. In an 
engine room with cemented floor and 
sides four feet high, the upper part fur- 
nished in choice hard pine, is located a 
15-horse power gasoline engine, which 
runs a-grain grinding mill, corn sheller, 
circular wood saw and other machinery 
arranged to be attached to the same pow- 
er. The building is detached and painted 
like the barn. This is the home of “The 
Clover Dale Herefords.” 

There are in the farm 600 acres. Two 
windmills supply water. In the herd are 
50 pure breds, all registered cattle, and 
100 head of high grade feeders. The 
oldest registered cow is three years old, 
The main herd bull is coming three, 
weighs 1,700 pounds and is assisted by 
the prize winning calf of 1900 at Kansas 
City, purchased for this purpose at $600. 
In the last few days Mr. Swinney has sold 
to L. Hayes, Billings, Mo., four calves 
for $600 and to C. W. Wheelock, Humans- 
ville, Mo., one registered cow and a bull 
calf with two high grade heifers. The 
cow and calf brought $375. 

There are on this place and for sale 
nine young bulls ready for service. Mr. 
Swinney is a business man as is shown by 
his advertisement in the good old RURAL 
WORLD, of which he has been a student. 

EDWIN. 


BEEF CALF RATIONS. 


The season is here when young calves 
abound in the farmer’s barnyard, espe- 
cially that class of calves which will 
eventually find their way to the butcher’s 
block. If the laws that govern animal 
physiology were better understood in the 
barnyard these same calves might yield 
larger returns for labor expended on 
them and for the feed fed them. Ana- 
tomical physiology as affected by food 
rations and good beef on the market at 
paying prices are more closely related 
than most calf growers are aware. The 
choice beef of the day is grown, not fat- 
ted. When this fact is realized farmers 
will secure better prices for ‘“‘bossie.” 

The successful beef feeder says that 
calves must never be neglected and must 
have such rations that will make bone 
and muscle. Do his results prove his 
theory? If so, why should not every far- 
mer raising calves for beef feed on the 
same lines? The analysis of the food na- 
ture produces for the young calf—the 
mother’s milk—should be a guide for a ra- 
tion. Then, too, in the natural environ- 
ment the calf is dropped in spring time, 
when grass is abundant. This should 
dictate, also, that succulent foods should 
be provided. Though the cow’s milk is a 
perfect food, supplying nutriment for the 
entire system, yet the element predomin- 
ating is nitrogenous. This should enable 
the farmer to select foods markedly nitro- 
genous in character to supplement the 
cow’s milk. 

If the farmer concludes that this is too 
bookish and that he knows corn is good 
feed, and will continue to feed it and tie 
the calf in the front yard in one spot 
until the grass is eaten out at the roots, 
or will tie him in the shade of a barbed 
wire fence and feed him foods without 
knowing the effects produced by them, 
the results will be very similar to those of 
past experiences, and the sleek, smooth 
calf will be only a dream. The more the 
beef feeding problem is studied and mar- 
ket results noted, the more convincing is 
the fact that a ration must be furnished 


calves that will enable the farmer to 
grow beef. 


STOCK NOTES. 


HERD OF BUFFALO.—Charles Allard 
of the Flathead reservation, near Kalis- 
psll, Mont., has a herd of about 275 buf- 
falo. He proposes to select seven or 
eight of the finest specimens from his 
herd and exhibit them at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo the coming 
summer. 


RED POLLS IN DEMAND.—L. K. Ha- 
seltine, the breeder of Red Polled cattle, 
Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo., writes to the 
RURAL WORLD that there is a good de- 
mand this spring for cattle of this breed. 
He has sold 22 head of young registered 
stock within the last three weeks. These 
have gone into five states. We are glad 
to note the growing popularity of this 
worthy breed of cattle. 


POLLED ANGUS PRICES.—At a re- 
cent three day sale in Chicago 143 Aber- 
deen Angus cattle were sold, realizing the 
sum of $68,865, or an average of $481 per 
head. This is the greatest average ever 
made in the world on a like number of 
cattle of any breed. The highest priced 
cow was imported Kirivina, to Contine 
Bros. & Stevenson. Holstein, Ia., for 
$1,700, and the highest priced bull was 
Orin of Long Branch, to A. C. Binnie, 
Alta, Ia., for $1,300. 


GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, Mo., have a 
few young bulls that can be bought at 
snap prices if taken soon, as they need 
the room for their young calves. Their 
consignment for the Kansas City sale 
on April 22-23 is coming along nicely: 
They will have some plums in this sale 
when the bell taps. Look up their adver- 
tisement and go and see the herd. You 
will never regret the trip, as the Cedar 
Vale is one of the pleasantest fine stock 
farms to visit we ever had the pleasure 
of seeing. 


JOHN MORRIS of Chillicothe, Mo., one 
of the oldest and most reliable breeders of 
Shorthorn cattle, Berkshire hogs and 
Cotswold and Shropshire sheep in the 
State, is putting in an excellent consign- 
ment of Shorthorns in the sale at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on April 22-23. He is also 
offering at private sale a most excellent 
lot of young Berkshire sows bred. hey 
are good ones and can be bought worth 
the money. He has one of the largest and 
best herds in the state. k up his ad- 
vertisement and write him; or better, go 
and see them. 


MR. HARRY GRAHAM, the young but 
popular live stock auctioneer of Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., has a card in this issue. Mr. 
Graham is very popular in his home and 
adjoining counties. He assisted in the 
great Sotham combination sales at Kan- 
sas City recently, showing his worth at a 
large sale, and he has several other large 
sales on hand. He will be pleased to hear 
from anyone wanting his services. Mr. 
Graham is a very pleasant gentleman and 
will surely make his mark as an auction- 
eer. If you want any one in his line give 
him a trial. 


THE COLIN CAMERON sale of Here- 
fords at Kansas City, Mo., on April 2-3, 
ought to attract the attention of all lov- 
ers of the grand Herefords that want to 
start in the breed cheaply. This is no ex- 
periment, as last year Mr. Cameron 
sold a lot here that gave universal satis- 
faction. The herd is well bred and being 
ranch raised, the individuals are not as 
large as our farm raised cattle, but the 
calves from those sold at last sale have 
made a splendid growth, and the same 
thing can be done again with proper care. 
Don’t forget this sale if you want some 
Hereford cattle at little money that will 
give you splendid returns for your in- 
vestment. Send to Mr. T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., for catalog, and then at- 
tend the sale. 


GROUND THE FENCE WIRE.—A sin- 
gle strand of fence wire is easily capable 
of transmitting such a voltage of electric 
current that contact with it when thus 
charged is fatal to man or beast. A team- 
ster driving in an alley to empty a load 
of coal displaced a wire clothes line so 
that it touched a live are light wire, the 
clothes line flying back and touching his 
horses’ heads. They both dropped dead 
in an instant. Thus cattle lying on the 
moist earth contiguous to a wire fence are 
in as great danger from a bolt of elec- 
tricity which falls half a mile away and 
charges the wire fence, as though they 
were in the immediate path of the current 
as it fell from the clouds. This fact is not 
generally known. A simple remedy is to 
ground the wires of the fence at inter- 
vals, by which the extremely high voltage 
of distant lightning stroke may be safely 
conducted to the earth.—J. 8S. Trigg, in 
Rockford Register. 


THE EVANS-SNIDER-BUEL CO. sold 
recently at their Kansas City office for 
Mr. Fred Mathews of Kansas 135 head of 
Texas and Mexico cornfed steers, average 
1,000 pounds, at $4.25; another lot of the 
Same cattle averaged 981 pounds and 
brought $4.20. Thirty-four straight Texas 
cornfed steers weighed 1,155 pounds and 
realized $4.40. One car load, 23 head Tex- 
ans, averaged 1,167 pounds and topped the 
market in that class at $4.80. These cat- 
the were all cornfed on Mr. Mathews’ 
place near Fontana and furnished a prac- 
tical demonstration of what may be done 
by the application of intelligent methods 
of feeding live stock. Besides being a 
large and successful feeder and farmer 
Mr. Mathews is recognized as one of the 
best read and generally informed men in 
Kansas and enjoys the distinction of pos- 
sessing one of the best libraries of the 
state. He is a great believer in the ability 
and service of Evans-Snider-Buel Co, and 
entrusts a large annual business to the 
care of this deservedly popular house in 
Kansas City. 


CATTLE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.— 
Importations of Mexican cattle into the 
United States in February were 6,103 
head, 500 less than in January, but six 
times as large as in February of last year 
and nearly three times those of February, 





1899. The total for two months is 12,758 
head, against only 2,984 a year ago. 

There is a gratifying increase this year 
in exports of live cattle from the United 
States. In January the outgo was 32,077 
head, a gain over the same month last 
year of 9,417. February exports this year 
were 31,683, a gain of 1,592. Total for the 
two months this year 63,760, a net gain of 
11,000. 

The valuation of the 31,683 exported in 
February was $2,901,377, while in February 
of last year 30,091 head were valued at 
$2,644,989. The average valuation per head 
this year was $91.50; last February it was 
$87. 


SHORTHORN PRICES.—At a iate 
Shorthorn sale at South Omaha, on the 
first day of the sale the highest price for 
any cow of any breed now living was 
paid. This animal was Sweet Violet II. 
and was sold to G, M. Casey of Missouri 
for $3,706. 

Golden Abbottsburn was sold to Col. 
Casey for $1,400. 

The sales and purchasers, where the 
price paid was $750 or over, were: Col. G. 
M. Casey, of Shawnee Mound, Mo., Sweet 
Violet II., $3,705; Golden Abbottsburn, $1,- 
400; R. G. Robb & Son, Morning Sun, la., 
Velvet, 9-year-old cow, $884; H. Rees, Pa- 
pillon, Neb., Nonpareil King, 1l-year-old 
bull, $750; . E. Vandenberg, Sargent, 
Neb., Mina Abbottsburn, heifer, $775; 
William Leeper, Maitland, Mo., Dora, 6- 
year-old cow, $900; 8. J. Ryan & Son, Ir- 
win, Ia., Young Abbottsburn II., 4-year- 
old bull, $1,100; A. Bentel, Buck Grove, 
Ia., bull calf, Lavender Lad, . The 
clerk, M. 8. Hitt, announced at the close 
of the sale an average of over $500 for the 
42 head sold. 

On the second day two purchasers were 
as follows: C. C. Bigler, Hartwick, Ia., 
Princess Dagmar, 8-year-old cow, $1,010; 
George Ward, Hawarden, Ia., Lavender 
Princess, 6-year-old cow, with heifer calf 
at side, $1,500. 

The entire average of the 88 head sold 
was $463.93. The average on 2 of the 
choice specimens in the herd selling at 
the highest prices is $914.58. 


GUDGELL & SIMPSON of Independ- 
ence, Mo., are advertising their Hereford 
herd in our columns. This herd is one of 
the oldest in America and one of the very 
best. It has furnished stock to start 
more herds and more bulls to head 
pure bred herds than any other 
herd in America. The herd at this time 
numbers 600 head, with Beau Brummel, 
Dandy Rex, Militant, Beau Brilliant, son 
of Beau Brummell, dam a cow by Don 
Carlos, in service. 

Beau Brummel is one of the greatest 

sires of the breed and is too well known 
to need special mention at this time. 
Dandy Rex was the first prize aged bull 
at the Kansas City and Chicago shows 
last fall and headed the first prize aged 
herds at same show. Militant is by Beau 
Brummel, dam by Don Carlos, and is the 
sire of the invincible Mischief Maker that 
has never been beaten in class or sweep- 
stakes; also the sire of Cleopatra, for 
which Messrs. VanNatta & Son paid 
$1,010 at the late combination sale. Beau 
Brilliant is a grand bull individually and 
has been used a great deal in the herd. 
He weighs at 3 years 2,100 pounds. This 
herd is founded on the Anxiety strain 
combined with the best of other strains 
that the highest skill and judgment said 
would nick best with it and that the judg- 
ment was good is shown by the splendid 
success attained in the past. 
With the four noted bulls in service, this 
herd will surely continue to produce prize 
winners. The herd contains a splendid lot 
of young bulls and heifers that are for 
sale. Messrs. G. & 8. will be pleased to 
show their cattle to anyone wanting a 
good Hereford. If you have never visited 
their herd it will pay you to do so and 
see one of the greatest collections of 
Herefords in the world. 


J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo., who 
has a most excellent herd of Shorthorn 
cattle, has at present a splendid lot of 
young bulls for sale. He has never used 
anything but the best bulls obtainable on 
his. herd, which is principally of the lead- 
ing Bates families. Mr. Finley has al- 
ways kept individual merit in view first 
and then all the good breeding he could 
get. His present crop of youngsters is 
by the Scotch Violet bull, Chief Violet 4th 
111304, by Scottish Chief 89317, dam se- 
dale Violet 24 by Imp. Chief Justice 73256, 
g. dam Imp. March Violet—a family bred 
by Mr. A. Cruickshank for over 50 years; 
and Wood Dale Victor, bred by N. H. 
Gentry, by Victorious, dam the Moss 
Rose cow, Moss Rose of Hazelhurst 2d by 
Kirklevington Duke 6th—almost a pure 
Duchess on the dam’s side and a straight 
Scotch on the sire’s side. The produce of 
these two bulls is of the most excellent 
quality. They must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Last spring at the Flat sale at 
Chicago Mr. Finley purchased a splendid 
imp. yearling Scotch bull to use on the 
get of the bulls just named. This bull 
is Primate of Dalmeny 150746, bred by Earl 
of Roseberry, by Scottish Sailor 150766, 
dam Vain Princess, bred by Wm. Duthie 
by Elocutionist 92221, P. of D is of the 
Miss msden family, one of the most 
popular in Scotland, and has produced 
many good ones, including Scotland’s 
Crown. Lady Hamilton, the third dam, is 
the dam of Mr. J. F. Prathers’ imp. Duke 
of Hamilton, Scottish Sailor; his sire was 
the pick of Mr. Duthie’s '97 crop of calves 
and was purchased to head Lord Rose- 
bery’s herd. He was by High Steward 
67188 of the famous Inverguhornery Au- 
gusta family that has furnished more 
Smithfield prize winners than any other 
in Great Britain, out of Scottish Sunshine 
by the great Scottish Archer 59893. He is 
a red with good character, wide, deep and 
thick meated, good top and bottom lines 
and four good legs, and will undoubtedly 
do good work in his new home. Look up 
Mr. Finley’s advertisement and go and 
see his herd. 


THE ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALE at 
Kansas City last week, March 20-21, was a 
success. It was held by C, H. Gardner of 
Blandinsville, Ill.; Thomas Mattinson, Jr., 
f South Charleston, O.; M. A. Judy of 
Williamsport, Ind., and W. B. Seeley of 
Mount Pleasant, Ia. 

And under the management of that vet- 
eran sale manager, W. C. McGavock. The 
offering in general was in good condition 
and of good quality and the breeders who 
were in attendance pronounce the sale 
satisfactory. 

The average on 105 head was $235.19, the 
aggregate valuation being $24,69%. The 
greatest demand seemed to be for cows, 
as 60 head brought $16,200, averaging $270. 
The 45 bulls sold for $8,495, or $188.77 per 
head. The females thus outsold the bulls 
by $81.23. 

The ‘Drovers’ Telegram” says of this 
sale that the most notable feature of the 
sale was the large buying by farmers in 
Kansas and Missouri, particularly in 
Kansas, and the light purchases by Angus 
breeders. So far as the breeders them- 
selves are concerned, this is perhaps a 
very gratifying fact. Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle are not so well known in this sec- 
tion of the country as they are in por- 
tions farther north and east, and any 
movement on the part of farmers to stock 
up should be regarded by them with fa- 
vor. When the movement began a few 
years ago to change from scrub cattle to 
pure breds in the west and southwest, 
the Hereford men were the first in the 
field, the result being that the Hereford 
breed predominates in this section of the 
country. The black cattle men have evi- 
dently come to the conclusion that the 
time is ripe for the more thorough intro- 
duction of their cattlé and quite a number 
of sales will be held here this year. 

The general averages for the 10 head 
are here DRA 

L AVERAGE. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


MarketReport Furnished by Evans-Snider 
Buel Company. 

Receipts for week ending March 23 
were 9,433 cattle, 43,247 hogs and 5,981 sheep, 
against 9,960 cattle, 37,579 hogs and 5,528 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
show decrease of 1,000, hogs increased 9,000 
and sheep 1,400. Receipts at the four prin- 
cipal markets last week were 101,000 cat- 
tle, 257,100 hogs and 113,000 sheep. On the 
previous week 101,900 cattle, 265,300 ‘hogs 
and 101,300 sheep were received. A year 
ago 99,700 cattle, 282,800 hogs and 107,040 
sheep were received. 
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600 HEAD IN HERD. |Independence, Mo. 
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CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 
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Shorthorn Bulls. 


choice lot for sale. colors. good indi- 


duals and good pedigrees, Write for pri 
viduals an LI e for prices. 
w. HW’ FULKERSON & SONS, 


Jerseyville, Illinvis, 


Hereford Cattle 
FOR SALE! 


9 nice coming 2 years heifers; 10 coming 1 
old heifers; 12 bull. 8 to 14 months; 1 sple 
ear-old bull; 1 coming 2-year-old bull. 
stered, well marked and good individual. 
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J. A. STEWART, Columbia, Mo. 


H. A. BARBER, 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 


choice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
ana Bates femittest aisoe few heifers for ea'e with 
calf, and invite intending purchasers and those in- 
terested in good cattle to call at our farm, four 
miles west of Windsor. best located herd in 
Mo. for southern purchasers. Ali stock put on cars. 


H. W. KERR, 
BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ii). 


Camp Creek Herefords. 
Tas. 
¥0 ee ot atin, Draxton. Lirevin Co., Mo 

















CATTLE—Receipts have been very lim- 
ited here, and in no way sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand. Heavy weight steers dis- 
play an advance of 10c over the close of 
last week, while the light weight, handy 
butcher steers are lic to 25c higher. Cows 
and heavy heifers show advance of about 
10c, while light weight butcher heifers 
are 15c to 25c higher. Best stockers and 
feeders closed steady to shade higher, 
and common, light stockers and yearlings 
were about steady. Veal calves were 
about 25c per cwt. higher. Fat bulls, also 
stockers and feeders, show about l0c 
advance. During’ the week milkers sold 
at full range of $20 to $43, bulk $30 to $38. 
There was also a strong inquiry during 
the week for good feeding steers, and 
several orders were here that could not 
be filled. 

Best native steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.75 to $6. 
Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.50 to $5.70. Good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.20 
to $5.45. Fair to°medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.65 to $5.15. The 
bulk of the native beef steers averaging 
1,300 pounds and upwards were of medium 
to good quality, sold at $4.9 to $6.35, and 
the top was $5.50 for 1,465 pound offerings. 
Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full 
range, rough to best, $4.50 to $6.50, bulk of 
sales at $4.65 to $5. Steers, 1,000 to 1,19 
pounds average, full range, $4 to $5.06, 
bulk of sales at $4,25 to $4.85. Steers weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 pounds, full range, $3.50 
to $4.25; bulk sold at $3.85 to #4. Feeding 
steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and up- 
wards, $3.50 to $6, the bulk at $3.90 to $4.50, 
and they were fair to good quality, Com- 
mon to choice stockers, $3 to $4.75, bulk at 
$8.50 to $4.15, and the quality was medi- 
um. Stock heifers full range, $2.35 to $4.40, 
and the bulk at $3 to $3.75. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.80 to $5, and there were 
very few on the market. Choice native 
heifers sell at $4.25 to $4.75. Good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.35 to $4.10. 
Medium cows at $2.75 to $3.2. Fair cows 


$2.40 to $2.70. Inferior, light and old cows 
$1.25 to $2.35. The bulk of the Southwest 
cows sold at $2.25 to $3.25, and the bulk 
of all the cows sold at $2.60 to $3.70. Can- 
ning cows sell at $1.25 to $2.75. Veal calves, 
full range, $3.50 to $7 per 100 pounds, bulk 
at $6 to $6.90 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $1.75 to $4.75 per 100 
pounds, with the bulk at $8 to $3.75. Bulls, 
full range, $2.60 to $4, bulk of sales $3.10 
to $3.80. Stocker bulls sold at $2.90 to #, 
the bulk at $8 to»$3.35. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $20 to 
$42.50 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $30 to $40. 

Total receipts for the week in the South- 
ern division were 248 cars, against 263 cars 
the previous week, 351 cows two weeks 
ago, and 227 cars’a year ago. The heavy 
weight steers have gained 10c to 15c, while 
light-weight steers advanced lic to 2c 
compared with week ago. Cows have been 
limited, but prices were steady to strong. 
Bulls were strong to shade higher. The 
quality of cattle in the Texas division was 
not quite as good as on the previous week, 
with the exception of a few b h 


HEREFORD CATTLE! 


20 bullsand 20 heifers for sale, all registered, 
choicely bred, Call on or address. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


100 Head Shorthorns 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson }23967 at 
head of herd. M. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 








Tox I. 
Louis 





—Foundation stock 
HORTWORY, CATTLE 2x 
9 hogs of the rost approv 
Santer vations —- Et i, -£ for sale; write your 


péjeint 
K.C., Ft. Soott & M. Ry. 8.W.COX, ‘Greenfield Mo. 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125406, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch toppea 
cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 
Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO, 20. 





SH 


Baron T'norndale 123,000; Dar Hoan or april 0, 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Basterday and 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address 


ORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


18¥6 at ¢200. or will trade him for heifers. Also 
Secret, these strains have been tn the ton, 
L @ JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





Btock of 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! 


Hera by the Crui 
pure Bates, with individual 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shor; horns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires best blood 


if America 
N. H. GENTRY. Sepals Me 


F. M. MARSHAL, Prop. 


all ages and both sexfor sale. Call on or address, 


BLACK WATER 
Cooper County, Me 

ckshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females Ae ag 
merit the stendard. Youns'sscen nt both sex for sale. of pase Geteh ane 


headed by th 





—— 


a 


PASTEUR VACCINE 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


BLACKLEG= 


Branches—Kansas City, WB ny ea ng il pCHICAGo. 


— 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK 


Located at Hast St. Louis, 
Shippers 


0.@ ENOX, Vice-Pres. 


YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. Louis. 


directly opposite the ot Louis. 
should see that their stock is billed direstyy to te 


National Stock Yards. 


©, T. JONES, General Mer. L. W: KRAKB, Asst, Jon’) Magr. 





SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered 


Young Stock for sale. 


Herefords. 


BELTON, MO, 











Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotewold an P Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars ‘and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden 8ym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Ohillicethe, Mo. 








EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


ie largestand best bred h - 
sippl Hives erd west of the Missis. 
A. E. BU 


Bulls for sale. 
RLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co,, Mo. 





Double Standard Polled Durham 

Geto SDE Bia Ba sey 
herd, Telehone from Depot cece ° 
DOD & COTTEY, Knox City, Mo. 


A DEHORNER 


The proper dehorner is a Poll 5 
Write or call in reference to oan wr auinadiveg: 
G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 








Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Bstill 34 23606 by Heathen Lad 24 head 
herd. Lead Ty _ - 





RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


126 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale 6 
a and tee er theca headed by 
iscoun' 24755 the cham Short 
born bull of the Kansas City Show, 3 n 
©. E. LEONARD, Bell Air, 
ED, PATTERSON, Manager. . —_ 
RB. B. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 
BED POLLED CATTLE 


ENGLISH teeta 
anqopeet. fk Be 


. Green Co., Mo 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS 


Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd. ung stock 
for sale. Call or write. = 
POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 
Berkshire Hi: Goats, Light Brahma anc 
ao = 
J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Me. 
ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sajes compiled 
or furnished complete at attractive prices. 
address THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge. Mo. 


Kentucky Aluminum Stock Label. 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure. Easiest Put on 
and the Cheapest, For description and sample ad- 
dress F, H. JACKSON & CO., Winchester, Ky. 




















Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported and native strains. Farm 
sitvated 2 miles from station; telephone at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if desired. Gorsespondanas 
solicited. Young stock for tale at alltimes. W. 
G. SWINNEY. Bvis D'Arc. Mo., Greene Co., 


on Memphis R. R. 
kills lice, ticks, mites, fleas, etc. on al! 


RENO EUM cies cissimtis and pouliy. Given 


Saternally It drives out worme,® Cures al cuts, wounds, sores, etc. 
Endorsed by leading veterinarians. “V. Ad 
view fren, Heanor Diclafootasi Can Bos 35, Detroit: Micke 


os 











AUCTIONEERS. 








LIVE STOCK AUCNIONEFR. 

ey A A Mo. ~~ sel- 
r reeders everywhere. sted on 

podigres and individual meritys Terms low. 


J. WEST JONES, LENOX, 10W 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENVORT, 1a 
Write Livs STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 








During the week Arkansas and Tennes- 
see calves sold at $8.50 to $5 per 100 pounds, 
pulls at $2.75 to $3.25, stags and oxen sold 
at $2.85 to $8.50, cows at $2.65 to $3.10, 
steers, 780 to 834 pounds average, at $3.25 
to $4.25. Louisiana and Mississippi yearl- 
ings sold at $2 to $2.25 per 100 pounds, cows 
at $2 to $3.10, and steers, 590 to 860 pounds 
average, at $3.40 to $4.06. Texas and In- 
dian Territory calves, 133 to 360 pounds 
average, sold at $8 to $13 per head. Bulls 
sold at $2.85 to $3.65, stags and oxen at 
$3.35 to $3.80, and cows and heifers at 


00 | $2.40 to $3.60, with the bulk at $2.80 to $3.15, 


and steers, 558 to 1.328 pounds average, at 
$8.25 to $4.80, with the bulk at $4.05 to $4.55. 
HOGS—The first four days of the week 
were extremely favorable to sellers, and 
an advance of 25c to 30c was secured over 
last week’s closing prices. Thursday 
proved to be the high day of the week, a 
me load of 263-pound hogs selling at 
.15, which was the highest price paid 
on this market sifice Sept. 26th, 1 Re- 
ceipts were fairly liberal Friday, and ad- 
vices from other ints slightly unfavor- 
able, causing the rket to be weak to bc 
lower. With moderate run Saturday mar- 
ket ruled shade lower. A fair clearance 
was made at following prices: Butchers 
and packers, $5.90 to $6.15; Yorkers and 
shippers, $5.80 to.,$5.9; heavy pigs, $5.50 
to $%.80; light pigs, $ to $5.50; rough heav- 
ies, $5.25 to $5.75. 
SHEEP.—Receipts have been moderate, 
and the market ruled steady to shade 
higher through the week. We quote the 
following prices: Best sheep, $4.50 to $5; 





best lambs $5.25 to $5.50; best yearlings, 
% to $5.15; best bucks, $3.75 to $4, 


R, L, HARRIMAN, “"iscscoton, to. =" 
every 


p-to-date in particular. Am 
the best breeders in the country. Terme iow = 


R. W. MITCHELL, 
LIVE 


s 
sTOCK AUCTIONNES. _ 
A Ap mg y ---- bh we “sel ngs hoe 
fortermsand date,” “© %l er 


HARRY GRAHAM, °"xicorae, 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERALISALES, 


AUCTIONEER. 


TERMS Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 














Monday, March 2%.—CATTLE.—Receipts 
in native division were moderate, and 
prices steady to shade easier, on account 
of unfavorable advices received from oth- 
er points. Chicago reported 21,000 cattle 
and the market steady to 10c lower. Re- 
ceipts in the Texas division amounted to 
about 7% cars, and prices were steady to 
10c_ lower. 

HOGS.—Receipts were moderate, but ad- 
vices unfavorable from other points, caus- 
ing the market to rule 5c to 10¢ lower. 

HEEP.—Receipts moderate; prices 


steady. 
The leading feature of Saturday’s mar- 
ket was the sale of 60 head of choles 297- 
und hogs, which brought $6.15. These 
es were fed in Boone County, sold by 


old 


HEREFORDS 


KANSAS CITY, MO.. 
APRIL 2 and 3. 


Will Sell at the NEW STOCK PAVILION, STOCK: 


calves at foot, 50 young cows, 60 heifers and 70 young 
bulls ready for immediate 


lent specimens of the Hereford breed selected from this 


SAN RAFAEL 


AT AUCTION AT 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 


MR. COLIN CAMERON, Lochiel, Arizona, 


YARDS, .KANSAS CITY, 
200 HEAD.—30 mature cows, mostly with 
effective service, excel 


established herd of 1,000 head, 





GRACE BEAU REAL 7/062. 





the 


but 


Wo 








Evans-Snider-Buel Co., and bo it by th 
well-known packers, Nelson roast rf . 





THERE 1S POSITIVELY NO BETTER BLOOD 


Richard 2d, Anxiety, Lord 
this sale were range-bred and have been raised on native grasses in the 
open in fenced pastures and are in a condition of most perfect health. 

ost of them are too young to indicate their excellence at 


AS A LOT THEY SHOW SURPRISING QUALITY. 


bred cattle at their own prices. 
called to the bulls offered. All cattle are branded with the private 
herd record number, so that identification is absolute. Female 

enough have been bred to the Anxiety-Grove 3d-Wilton bull 


Grove 3d-Wilton-Anxiety bull Fortune Winner 60384. 


COLS. WOODS, EDMONDSON and SPARKS, 


IN THE PEERLESS GRAZING BREED. 
The San Rafael cattle are bred from the strains that have proved 


fountain heads of improvement of the Hereford breed— 
Wilton and The Grove 3d. All commana’ te 


maturi 
are in prime shape to develop fully under farm conditions. "7 


The opportunity is unequaled for beginners to secure strictly well- 
The attention ofrangemen is specially 


es old 
8 60437, the Sir Richard 2d-Anxiety bull Denmark 60378 or the 


Sale will begin promptly at10 a.m. For Catalogues address 


T. F. B. SOTHAM, 


CHILLI i 
AUCTIONEERS. COTHE, MO 
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Horseman. 








SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 


Eight Continuous Weeks. 


Quincy, 
Columbia 


Harrisonville 
Rich Hill 


Higginsville 
Sedalia, State Fair.... 








E. T. Letton & Son of Walker, Mo., 
have sent their fast pacing mare Co- 
inette, 2:12%, to Douglass Thomas of Par- 
is, Ky., to be trained and raced this sea- 
son. 

Secretary Geo. W. Lyon of Peoria, IIl., 
says that the Peoria half mile track will 
be in line this year as usual and claims 
July 2 to 5 as the dates of the summer 
meeting at Lake View Driving Park, 

Carmi, Ill., will have an annual fair un- 
der the auspices of the White County Ag- 
ricultural Board, September 3 to 7. Offi- 
cers for 191 are: W. A. Raglin, presi- 
dent; J. M. Simpson, vice-president; R. 8. 
Organ, ‘secretary; F. E. Pomeroy, treas- 
urer. 

There is another interesting article on 
our dairy page on Lice on Cattle. The ar- 
ticle is just as instructive to horsemen 
as to cattlemen and should be read by 
them. At this season of the year many of 
our colts and calves are infested with lice 
and the remedy given in the article is as 
applicable to one as to the other. 


The directors of the fair association at 
La Plata, Mo., have elected the following 
officers: President, W. 8. Sears; vice- 
president, J. B. Wilson; secretary, James 
L. Barty; treasurer, Thomas L. Rubig. 
An effort will be made to give the great- 
est meeting in the history of the associa- 
tion during the early fall of 1901, 


The whole system of breeding horses 
that now obtains in the agricultural dis- 
tricts should be abandoned and breeders 
in the future should begin over again 
upon new lines. High class horses will 
sell at a profit in any market, while in- 
ferior ones will always sell for less than 
the cost of production and maturing for 
market. 

Forty-five sires of speed are out of 
daughters of Alexander’s Abdallah, who 
was likewise sire of the dams of 44 stand- 
ard performers. This is truly a great 
showing for a stallion with such a lim- 
ited stud career. What might have been 
written had Abdallah lived to the age 
reached by George Wilkes, Electioneer and 
other noted sons of Hambletonian 10? 

Colts foaled late in the fall require first- 
class care through the winter and early 
spring in order to be in good condition for 
next summer’s growth, says Columbus. 
One prime necessity is a warm stall in 
the barn. No one ever saw a_ shivering 
colt that was as thrifty and vigorous as 
the colt that was given suitable shelter. 
Colts can and have lived through a cold 
winter with no more shelter than that 
found on the leeward side of a barb wire 
fence, but the owner is always the loser in 
such experiments. 


What is wanted is a family of trotters 
that come to speed quickly, that learn to 
trot fast without much work, and whose 
natural gait is such that no unnecessary 
appliances are needed. It is the fast, 
natural colt trotter of to-day that will 
make the champion of the future. Breed- 
ing, necessary as it is, cannot alone pro- 
duce a world beater; nerve force, trotting 
instinct and great class are the qualities 
that must be transmitted, and no horse 
can be expected to transmit to his get 
those qualities which he does not himself 
possess. 

When a horse gets a nail in his foot the 
best thing to do is to cleanse the wound 
as quickly as possible, having the smith 
rim out the hole sufficiently to permit of 
the cleansing being done right. This 
washing should be done with carbolized 
water and it is no bad thing to make the 
horse stand in the water for a little while. 
A teaspoonful of the carbolic acid in a 
bucket of lukewarm water will be all 
right. Then after the wound is well clean- 
ed out pack a little pledget of good lint 
with a little tar next the wound; over 
that place oakum and go ahead. This 
will of course require watching and per- 
haps poulticing later, but if you can get 
along without poulticing the foot of a 
work horse it will be so much the better. 
Every day at first open up the covering 
and wash out the wound with the carbol- 
ized water and proceed as before. In the 
case of a very bad puncture it is always 
best to at once call a veterinarian. Or- 
dinary cases may be dealt with all right 
by the simple method described.—Horse- 
man. 


THE “NEW ERA” WAGON, which is 
illustrated in the advertising columns of 
issue, is one of the most unique, 
handy and inexpensive vehicles for rural 
use that can be imagined, and the wonder 
is that it has not been placed on the mar- 
ket before in response to the strong de- 
mand for it from every quarter by so 
many. It is tasty and neat, light of 
draught, has a capacious seat and extra 
long body. Our r are expected to 
write to Hubbell & Waterhouse, 32 N. 
Main St., St. Louis, Mo., for full and 
complete descriptions of this clever wa- 
gon and incidentally will receive a large 
illustrated catalog of all kinds of buggies, 
road wagons, speeding wagons, phaetons, 
stanhopes, surreys, etc., as well as har- 
ness and saddles, all made by this firm, 
with prices that show a large saving over 
goods offered by local dealers, who have 
to pay two profits and make their own be- 
sides. 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 








L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Inactivity is 
a thing of the past at the office and 
grounds of the Missouri State Fair at Se- 
dalia. The appropriation has been made 
and the funds due the association from 
the breeders’ bill and the $50,000 appropri- 
ated are all that will be available for the 
first meeting. Work will soon be resumed 
on the track and within a few weeks the 
horses will be taking their lessons on a 
good regulation mile track. Col. J. R. Rip- 
pey is the right man in the right place as 
secretary. He recognizes that delays are 
dangerous to the forthcoming meeting 
and there will be no more let up until the 
grounds are ready for a successful fair. 
Frank Culler, late of Tipton, Mo., and who 
owned Ham, sire of Topaz, and Ham Jr., 
will in the future make Sedalia his home. 
Mr. Culler has a colt that he bred sired 
by Count of Paris, son of Bourbon Wilkes, 
dam Rustic Maid by Mambrino Russell, 
and will handle horses for the good pub- 
lic. 

Arnold Brothers have a 600 acre farm 
across the road from the Fair Grounds. 
They have four brood mares left of their 
extensive breeding in the past. They are 
among the best they have ever owned. 
The farm is well watered with springs 
and with good buildings which they are 
able to erect they should have one of the 
best breeding farms in the country. 

At Lexington I found W. B. Wilson, the 
owner of Alligon 31238. His first dam is 
by Norval, son of Electioneer, 2d dam a 
sister to Pilatus 2:09%4, son of Onward. 
This fellow was sired by Madrid, one of 
the best bred sons of George Wilkes, and 
his second dam was by Onward, 3d dam 
a producing daughter of Egbert. Is it 
any wonder he is anxiously looking for 
his first crop of colts that will appear in 
a few days? Alligon only made a light 
season in 1900, but the mares bred were 
some of their choice animals. The horse 
is a nice bay, masculine looking trotter, 
good gaited at both ends and standing as 
he will until his colts are tried, at a nom- 
inal fee, there is no question he will soon 
be one of the most popular sires in Lafay- 
ette county—the home of Conflict, Star 
Wilkes, Rustic B, 2:24% and other high 
bred and popular sires. 

Mr. R. O. Harris, who was so liberally 
advertised as an escaped curio from the 
central wilds of Pettis county, Mo., when 
he went to Detroit and sold an unknown 
and unheralded son of John R. Gentry for 
$3,500, has just returned from Kentucky, 
where he purchased some good colts. Mr. 
Harris says after selling the Gentry colt 
he was struck by an unconquered colt by 
Carlisle 6385, now five years old, and Mr. 
H@&tris thinks he will be heard from. He 
calls him Braxton B. His ist dam is 
Nebula by Nuttingham, 24 dam Juba by 
Belmont, 34 dam Judith by Mambrino 
Chief. The horse he bought for a stock 
horse and sire is a yearling by Silent 
Brook 19767, dam Miss McGregor by Rob- 
ert McGregor, 24 dam Alice by Almont, 
3d dam Norma by Norman, and 4th dam 
the noted “‘Young Twiman Mare.”’ This 
colt comes from the noted Alcyone fam- 
ily and his dam in the first crosses dou- 
bles up the blood of Alexander’s Abdal- 
lah on a No, 1 foundation. This fellow 
has everything in his favor for making a 
great sire. 

His next purchase was a 2-year-old fil- 
ly bought because he expects to make 
of her a successful trotting race mare. 
Hawley (of the Stock Farm) and Gen. 
B. F. Tracy, please take notice, sired by 
Goldenslope, son of Electioneer, lst dam 
Alabama by Sultan, 24d dam Cora 2:24 by 
Buccaneer, son of Green’s Bashaw out 
of a pacing mare by Fiaxtail, 34 dam 
Pearl by Blue Bull, 4th dam Lightfoot by 
Flaxtail, 5th dam Fanny Fern by Irwin’s 
Tuckahoe. Where would you find a ped- 
igree with more pacing crosses and where 
you find these as they are, you are in line 
for a fast, cheaply developed and consist- 
ent race horse. I think Mr. R. O. Harris 
will convince them all that he has found 
one. A 2-year-old colt bought to specu- 
late on is by Golden Slope, dam Alinee 
Rivers by Wilton, 24 dam Castona by 
Sentinel Wilkes, 34 dam Clara Belle, by 
Metropolitan, 4th dam Norma Sprague by 
Gov. Sprague, 5th dam Belle Scott by 
Norman. Mr. Harris will campaign a 
home bred horse by Beamer, son of Ash- 
land Wilkes, dam by Val Knox, 2d dam 
an untraced trotting mare with a record 
of 2:31. 

John Hicklin of Sweet Springs owns 
Andrew Allison, sire of- Albert Allison 
2:10%, a sister to Trixey Allison 2:23%, and 
Andy W. 2:27%, and the dam of these due 
to foal in a few days to the old horse. 
Mr. Hicklin has a 2-year-old colt by Wal- 
nut Boy, dam by Osman, son of C. M. 
Clay 22, and May Ferguson. This fellow 
is a standard bred trotter and bred well 
enough to trot or pace into the list. The 
Walnut Boys will always be in demand. 
Ben Swigert is using the dam of Albert 
Allison for family driving and will breed 
a sister to Albert Allison, the coming 
spring, to some horse that he thinks will 
be likely to produce a crackerjack, possi- 
bly his son of Baron Dillon, that is a well 
made trotter, but not large, like Allison 
and other horses he has been using. 

The outlook for producing speed all over 
the state was never as good as at the 
present time. We have better mares than 
ever before. No state in the union has 
better sires. Others borrowing from IIli- 
nois, Iowa and Massachusetts may have 
more, but no state has better ones. 
Avenue King has been clipped and is 
looking well. Flossie A. should be good 
in the 2:25 pacing class. Mr. Pocock, who 
drives and handles her, has added a green 
pacer to his list. It is a roan pacing son 
of Billy M., son of Billy Davis by Blue 
Bull. W. F. Erwin has a green trotter, 
an inbred Belmont, being by a son of Bel- 
mont, out of his own daughter, 24 dam by 
Ethan, 34 dam by Blue Bull. It is a 
question if any harness horse at the park 
can lead this mare for an eighth to-day. 
This mare and Mr. Patton’s Electrite colt, 
dam by Gambetta Wilkes, are the latest 
additions. The Electrite is a black stal- 
lion, under size, but bred for a sire, and 
is likely to be heard from. The Blue Rib- 
bon sale to come off on the Driving Park 
grounds in May gives promise of being a 
great success, 


Please inform me through the RURAL 
WORLD the breeding of Iron Duke, sup- 
posed to be sired by Hambletonian 10. As 
Iron Duke was the grandsire of a_ fine 
mare I have I would like to know his 
breeding. R. W. 

Mendon, Mo. 


Reply—Iron Duke, 181, br. h., foaled 
1800, got by Hambletonian 10, dam by 
Miller’s Sir Henry. He died in Wisconsin 
in 1881. 


Mr. E. Knell of Carthage, Mo., writes: 
My mare, Stella A., trotting record 2:28%, 
foaled a fine bay filly yesterday by Kan- 
kakee, sire of five better than 2:16%. 
Knell’s a daughter of the great brood 


mare Maud McG r, also foaled a bay 
eee by Rankakee. I ha 
ea 





training now and expect to 


= ve sev- 
show a little speed before the bell rings. 


MARE NEAR FOALING TIME. 


She should be provided with sufficient 
good, pure feed to keep her in good heart 
and fair flesh, not fat, but fleshy enough 
to look fairly smooth and strong, says 
the ‘Breeders’ Gazette.’’ The least grain 
used to secure and maintain this condi- 
tion the better, although a small amount 
of grain daily after a mare is within two 
months of foaling is beneficial and serves 
to hold her in proper condition up to the 
time of foaling. Under no circumstances 
should the mare be forced to eat musty 
hay or fodder, her food and water should 
be pure. If she has not free access to 
water she should be watered often enough 
to prevent her becoming so thirsty that 
she will drink so much at one time as to 
become uncomfortable. 

Moderate exercise is indispensable 
the mare growing heavy with foal and 
her habits should not be changed. That 
is, if she has been running out without 
work, allow her to do so, giving shelter at 
night or in bad weather. If she has been 
working let her continue in harness with 
careful handling up to within a few days 
of foaling. 

There is no time so favorable for mares 
to foal as when they can run on the fresh 
grass of May and June. The warmth of 
spring and the beneficial effects of a 
“bite’’ of grass contribute wonderfully to 
the health and safety of mare and foal. 
If, however, the mare is due to foal before 
she can be turned on grass, she should 
have a ration that will act as a substitute 
for grass. 

We know of no rough feed superior to 
clover and timothy mixed, say about half 
and half, fed in moderation, for mares 
that have nothing else to do but eat will 
consume more hay than is necessary or 
beneficial. A small grain ration of oats 
and bran mixed together in the proportion 
of two parts of oats to one of bran in 
bulk makes a good and safe food. The 
quantity should be determined by the 
condition and age of the mare. Young 
mares and very old mares require more 
liberal feeding than mares from 6 to 12 
years of age. 


MONGOLD, 28625, GOES TO HOLDEN, 
MO. 


to 


The Colman Stock Farm stallion Mon- 
gold, 28625, will be in the stable of Rolla 
E. Brownlee, Holden, Mo., during the 
breeding season of 1901, where he stood 
last season. His breeding is first-class, 
having been sired by Allandorf, son of 
Onward, who stands at the head of all 
trotting sires. Allandorf’s dam, Alma 
Mater, also stands in the front rank of 
all great producing dams. The ‘Horse 
Breeder,”’ Boston, says: ‘‘Alma Mater’s 
trio of sons, Alcantara, Alcyone and Al- 
landorf, are so far in advance of any 
three sons of a single dam that she will 
likely stand unequaled for years. Alma 
Mater’s six sons have sired 245 in 2:30, 91 
in 2:20, 46 in 2:15, 11 in 2:10 and are sires 
of dams of 18 in 2:15, and 5 in 2:10. Her 
sons sired 12 in 2:10." Here is a showing 
that no other brood mare in America can 
make. 

But Mongold’s breeding on the dam’s 

side is equally good, his dam, Monitor 
Rose, being the dam of Mongold, Mon- 
dorf, being the dam of Mongold, Mon- 
dorp, Wilkesgold and Electeer, all of 
which have shown better than 2:30 on the 
slow half mile track of the Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club of St. Louis, without expert 
training. Monitor Rose’s first dam, Bay 
Dixie, was by Abdallah Jr. 5720, son of 
Abdallah 15; second dam Dixte, 2:30, to 
wagon by Pilot Jr., sire of the dam of 
Maud 8. 2:08%, to high wheel sulky, and 
full sister to Tackie 2:26, the dam of that 
great stallion, Pilot Medium, the sire of 
20 dams that have produced 2:30 speed, 
and of more than that number that have 
trotted in 2:30 or better, and her third 
dam was Jenny Lind, by Bellfounder. All 
three of these dams, first, second and 
third, are producers of better than 2:30 
speed and all in the Great Brood Mare 
table. Can any richer or better pedigree 
be found? 
Add to this that Mongold is solid bay in 
color, 16 hands high, heavy bone, muscle 
and body, absolutely sound, kind dispo- 
sition, level headed, of great endurance 
and speed and with such qualities inher- 
ited on the side of both sire and dam he 
must transmit them to his progeny. 
While never regularly trained we quote 
from the records of the Gentlemen's Driv- 
ing Club of St. Louis one of his races, to 
show that he has speed and endurance: 
The race was over a track known to be 
five or six seconds slow. He won the 
third, fourth and fifth heats in 2:25%, 
2:29%, 2:29%. Having size, substance, 
breeding, speed and endurance he is a 
stallion well worthy of patronage. 

Henry Wilkes, by Ashland Wilkes, 217%, 
sire of John R. Gentry, 2:00%, will be the 
stable companion of Mongold. For a more 
extended pedigree of both these stal- 
lions read their advertisement in this is- 
sue. 


HORSES RUBBING TAIL. 


Chronic itchiness of the tail is a true 
pruritis and sometimes difficult to cure. 
The causes are, as a rule, an excess of 
food, lack of exercise and warm, poorly 
ventilated stables. Idleness may also be 
considered a cause. The presence of pin 
worms in the rectum is also frequently 
the cause of tail rubbing. Epithelial ex- 
foliation is more rapid at the roots of the 
tail and mane than at other parts of the 
body and more work is necessary to keep 
these parts clean than elsewhere, says 
the ‘Breeders’ Gazette.’’ Where the tail 
is thoroughly cleaned by hard brushing 
daily and washed occasionally the part is 
unlikely to give trouble, but where this is 
not done and at the same time the animal 
is idle and heavily fed upon corn or other 
grain, the part becomes itchy and ves- 
sicles may even appear, followed by 
scabs. 

The first step in the treatment of tail 
rubbing cases that are just commencing 
is to cut down the grain rations and open 
the bowels with soft food and glauber 
salts at the same time, giving the animal 
an abundance of exercise or work daily 
and the tail a thorough washing with 
soda and water, and when dry saturating 
the part with a creamy solution of flowers 


KILLED-DEAD. 


You know that the horse 
buyer knocks off $50 or more 
for every lump or blemish on 
a horse. Get full value for 
— horse—don’t have any 

Cure him with 
Tuttle’s 
Elixir. 


It is guaranteed under a for- 
feit of $100. to cure an 


case of horse Se a 
pyle te al pal (tt ae st 











of sulphur and raw linseed oil. The ap- 
plication should not be washed off and 
may be repeated in a few days if neces- 
sary. If pin worms are found to be the 
cause they may be readily killed by injec- 
tions of a decoction of quassia chips 
(steeped for twelve hours), or of tobacco 
tea and soapy warm water. 

In chronic cases of tail rubbing where 
the sulphur and oil have failed to effect a 
cure, the animal should have a half ounce 
of sulphur and 2 grains of powdered nux 
vomica twice daily, and the food should 
be cut down to hay and water with a few 
bran mashes weekly with carrots to keep 
the bowels open if the,sulphur has not a 
sufficiently laxative effect. After a thor- 
ough cleansing of the.tail it should be 
wetted several times daily with a lotion 
made by slightly acidulating water with 
sulphuric acid, then sweetening it with 
ecarbolic acid. Should this fail the fol- 
lowing may be tried: Carbonate of pot- 
ash, two drams, cyanide of potassium, 
two grains; water, one. quart. Use twice 
daily. 





Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. B. White, form- 
er State Ve for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those @ written reply pri- 
vately must ny ~ ord their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 














VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


RINGWORM.—I have a yearling calf 
which had a cluster of warts on its leg. 
The calf now has warts coming on it all 
over—about twenty. Will you please give 
a remedy for seed warts? 

J. M, MARTIN. 
Franklin Co., Ill. 
If the excrescences are really seed 
warts apply the following once every day; 
One ounce of gum camphor dissolved in 
a half pint of good castor oil. Rub in well 
with the fingers. We rather suspect that 
what you believe to be warts is in reality 
ringworm; if so, it usually disappears by 
the time the animal is a 2-year-old. 


COCKED ANKLES.-I have a fine, 9- 
month-old saddle bred colt that has both 
hind ankles swollen, and the leaders are 
contracted, so the colt walks as if trying 
to walk on its toes. The ankle is bent 
forward instead of backward in a natural 
position. Two weeks ago this colt was 
as sound as a dollar. The ankle had a 
nice spring and was 3 right. I don’t 
know what caused the frouble, unless the 
rain blew in and kept one side wet before 
I noticed it. W. O. BACON. 
Leflore Co., Miss. ‘ 

This disease is sometimes due to a 
sprain of the suspensory ligament, and in 
young animals it may have its origin in 
improper foods. As you do not state what 
you have been feeding it is hard to tell 
the real cause of the weakness. Have 
you examined the feet carefully? The colt 
may have scratches or perhaps thrush is 
in the foot; either will cause knuckling of 
the fetlocks. If, however, the feet are 
healthy the trouble may be corrected by 
correct feeding and proper exercise. Give 
good clean timothy and clover hay, oats 
and wheat bran and plenty of exercise in 
the sunlight in clear weather, stabling it 
at night in a roomy box stall. For exer- 
cise, put the single harness on him and 
drive him before you, you walking be- 
hind him with reins in hand; this will 
make the colt bridle-wise and it will not 
be long before it can be hitched to a light 
cart. In this way he will get more bene- 
fit from the exercise than if allowed the 
run of a lot. After a half hour’s work 
twice a day rub the legs well when you 
come in from the hock down to the hoof, 
applying the following while hand rub- 
bing: Fluid ext. of belladonna, 2 ounces; 
tincture of aconite root, 1 ounce; grain al- 
cohol, half pint, and water sufficient to 
make one quart. 


SPRAINED BACK.—Will you or some 
RURAL WORLD reader tell what is the 
matter with my horse? ‘He is a 4-year-old 
and was broken when 3 years old. He has 
never been hurt externally. Last summer 
he commenced to get weak in his hips 
and would fall down at times. He kept 
getting worse until now he is very weak 
in and wabbles in his hind quarters when 
he walks fast or trots. The horse is in 
good flesh and has a good appetite. 
Richmond, Mo. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Your horse has received an injury in his 
back in the region of the-kidneys, the 
treatment of which depends largely on 
the nature of the hurt and the reaching 
of the exact spot. It may be a sprain of 
the large psoas muscles lying just under- 
neath the backbone, or it may be the 
backbone itself is injured; again the liga- 
ments that bind the bones together may 
have been torn loose from their bony at- 
tachments or some of the bony prolonga- 
tions may be fractured. However, to 
give a general treatment and just blister 
the back may do some good. Have your 
druggist to make you up four ounces of 
cantharides ointment, One to six. With 
your fingers rub this in well all over the 
region occupied by the kidneys. Tie the 
horse so that he cannot get his mouth to 
any part where the application is made. 
In the course of three weeks wash his 
back clean and apply another. 


INDURATED UDDER.—Please tell me 
what. is the matter with my cow? She 
has a little calf one week old and seemed 
to do well, but she is getting very weak 
and thin and reels as she walks. Her ud- 
der is swollen very large and the swell- 
ing extends up under her body. We have 
rubbed coal oil and lard on the udder and 
the swelling has gone down some, but she 
is so very weak. She gives quite a good 
deal of milk. She has had all she can 
eat all winter of Kaffir and cane, crushed 
corn with cob and sheaf oats, some hay 
and plenty of good water, and a good 
shelter. She is two years old and has had 
the same care that the rest of the cows 
have. Is there any remedy for her? 
RS. J. C. RANDLE. 

Audrain Co., Mo. 


If she did not clean well after calving 
you can suspect the cow is either suffer- 
ing from septic blood poison or from a 
croupous condition of the udder. Treat- 
ment: Dissolve one pound of epsom 
salts in one pint of water and drench 
her. Repeat until four doses are given, 
each at an interval of every four days. 
Several times a day bathe the udder for 
at least 15 minutes with water as hot as 
can be borne, also kneading it well at the 
same time; before applying the hot water 
see that she is milked clean. Discontinue 
the cane and Kaffir corn and in its place 
give either timothy or prairie hay. The 


other foods are all right. 
rab! - 
ADDLES 222% 
— A. Wholesale prices 


ree, 
not to hurt. 








n solid leather trees. 


our large Illustrated Harness, Saddles, etc, 
W. H. Dillingham & Go. Louisville Ky. 
Mention The Rural World when you write. 


WANTED TO SELL OR TRADE 


A first class Saddle Stallion. Horse is young, sound 
ond oll vighs; will ecu Ser cash or trade foe Per- 





HOME CURB OF FISTULA, 


I see in the RURAL WORLD that Mr. 
C. E. Rendershaus of Montgomery coun- 
ty, Mo., has a mare that has fistula and 
wants a remedy. I will give him my ex- 
perience with a mare that had fistula. I 
had one last summer and doctored her for 
six months—had a horse doctor from the 


neighborhood—washed and syringed and 
applied medicine every morning. At last 
a friend told me to try concentrated lye. 
I took a piece about as large as a cow pea 
and pushed it in the hole with a small 
stick, then put a little cotton in to prevent 
it from coming out. Next morning I syr- 
inged it clean and waited till next day, 
and went through the same process three 
times, every other day, and in two weeks 
my mare was well and did not leave a 
scar nor swelling. 

This is a very humane method of treat- 
ment and while it may not cure in every 
case it costs nothing to try it. 

H. F. KNIPPENBERG. 


BUGGIES! BUGGIES! 


The Century Manufacturing Company 
of East St. Louis, Ill., are the largest 
manufacturers of buggies and surreys in 
the United States. They sell direct from 
their factory to homes at factory prices. 
They are consequently in a position to 
Save the customer from $20 to $0 on the 
purchase of a buggy and from $40 to $80 
on the purchase of a surrey. The Century 
buggies are without a doubt the best 
manufactured in the United States. They 


Ve BY) 
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sell for cash or on easy monthly payment 
plan, and they will be pleased to extend 
credit to honest people living in all parts 
of the country. They are offering a 
regular $75 buggy for only $85, and it is 
fully guaranteed for three years. The 
Century buggies are the only buggies in 
the market tiiat are warranted for three 
years. We would suggest that our read- 
ers write to the Century Manufacturing 
Company of East St. Louis, Ill., for their 
free buggy catalog, and in so doing please 
mention the fact that you saw their ad- 
vertisement in the RAL WORLD. 
e call our readers’ attention to their 


regular advertisement which appears else- 
where in this issue. 


CAUSTIC BALSAM.—Having read an 
advertisement about your Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam I have tried some of it 
and think it excellent. 

J. M. WORAZDOVSKY. 
Big Flats, Wis. 


H, H. Hamer, Vermont, Ill. Kind Sir: I 
wish to say a few words in praise of your 
Sure Cure for Fistula. I applied it to a 
fistula three times and within 30 days 
he was well and I was working him. I 
can cheerfully recommend it to anyone. 
It is the stuff. Send me some of your cir- 
culars and I will distribute them among 
horsemen here. Yours truly, 

CHAS. 8. HODGES. 
Paragon, Ind. 


ALLIGON 31236 


The best, bred Wilkes Electioneer Stallion in 
the state. combines the blood of Abdaliah, Geo. 
Wilkes, Blectioneer and Egbert. For pedigree 


and terms apply to 
W. B. WILSON, 
Lexington, Mo. 








A Doctor °° 2". 2 

whose knowledge 
has resulted in the test liniment ever 
given to the gablig~s tie namece 


SLOAN’S LINIMENT 
(For Man or Beast) 

Cures Rheumatism, Contracted Muscles, 
Neuralgia, etc., because it penetrates —no 
severe rubbing necessary. It warms and 
soothes, so alleviates aches and pains quicker 
than cold, clammy feeling applications. 


; family size, 25 cents. Horse size, so cents and $1.00, 
& 

| 

He 








your Dealer or Druggist for it 
Prepared by Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Boston, Mass. 








When you buy a vehicle you want o 
At the sametime you want to buy itat yt fe. pela Tae tems 


Split Hickory Vehicles 
are sold to you direct from the factory, at yng 
by ers or agents. Moreover, the 5 lit wcb.2 — pees 
and Carriages are built right in every particular. 
tail is correct. There «re dozens of specia | features 
to their peauty: comfort, safety and durablit: 
make. Post yourself on quality as we! 
‘ree illustrated book on vehicles—it puts 
Wantazvacctescedl cad geass See en 
| you don't like tt. _ _— — vag 
OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CO., 12 West Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


42.052 te Price of thls Bu 
a danmibeg na you evergaw for the money and not as 


just 
return it tous ; we will psy 

; both ways, WE DO NOT ASK FOR ANY MONEY wih 
s feo whenyee gro Meee ene 
tee satisfaction, 


for two and 
Wave Ho Agents. “That's Why We Save You Money, 
DESCRIPTION, Sosieced erst siherseed growth hickory, all fore 
Joope, body 20 28 of ¥4 in. wide, bo in, body if 
esta} opined all ay Pye 
{ length bramels carpet sive 


order. Youpay 
We warrant every buggy 


Si 
trimm 
wool . m4 ee >t hy ine ee 3 in. 
argest and most complete line of baggies |31 
Nets ver shows ta coe book. 17'S Oa ‘MARVIN SMITH CO.” 8557.59 N.Jelflerson St, Chicago, Il 


1901, SEASON. i901. 


BLACKWATER STOCK FARM, 


MONGOLD, No. 28625—Sired by Allandorf 7462, record 2:19%/, b 

~~ Onward 2:25%4; son of George|Wilkes; dam Monitor ae <d 
Monitor 1327; 2d dam Bay Dixie by Abdallah Jr. 5720; 8rd dam Dixie by 
Pilot Jr., sire of Maud 8.; 4th dam Jenny Lind by Bellfounder. 


HENRY WILKES, sired by Ashland Wilkes, 2:17%4 (sire of Jno. R. 
wenn ~Gentry, 2,004 and others in 2:30; lstdam Bonnie 
C., by Joe Elmo; 2d dam Nettie by Blackwell’s Hambletonian, Jr.; 3rd 
dam Molly by Bay Eagle, thoroughbred son of the great Grey Eagle. 


These Stallions are not only royally bred but bred right. 
stands 16 hands high, good flat bone. weighs 1200 Ibs., ond x. “Tee 
ability to trot in 2:15; has a record of 2:3474. Will be marked this year. 


HENRY WII!KES is a noted show animal, possessing more le and 
beauty than anybody’s horse. Awarded Ist eB et en in ise cee all 
perpesee. wherever shown; two 840 silver medals Kansas City Inter 
a air. 


For extended pedigrees and terms, address 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Mo. 
VELOCIDAD I490I1, 


Bay horse. foaled April 1, 1889; bred at Woodburn, Ky; both hind f : 

blah, wolgne 1350 lbs. He is the sire of io record 4:30 Wonntie, tas een set, tad Range 
1895 worked in 1899 only and trotted the Woodburn track in 2:23 in August, 1899. 'H by 
Electioneer 125, Dam Nutula by Belmont 64, 2nd dam Miss Russel! by Pilot Sr. 12. Here ts a horse bred 
in the purple. He has size, style and color.He is as apt to get a trotteras a smaller one and he is certain 
to get something that is large enough to drive as a harness horse or acoach horse, He wil] stand dur- 
ing the season of 1901 at my place, 1}¢ miles west of Breckenridge. TERMS:—$15.00 to insure a living 
colt; money due when the colt is sold or when the mare is traded off, transferred, bred to another 
without my written consent, or moved out of the neighborhood. Grass at $1 -50 per month, Grain fed by 

la 
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CAMBRIST 12287, 


By Wonder, 


Son of Blue Bull. 


The only Blue Bull horse in Missouri 
and possibly the best bred horse 
descended in the male line from Blue 
Bull 75. A trotter himself and a sire 
of trotters. Write for tabulated pedi- 
Ler terms, etc., to 

AMES HOLLISTER, Rockville, Mo. 


ED. F. JOLIDON, 
ELVASTON, HANOOOK 00., ILL. 
IMPORTER OF 


Percheron Horses. 


A choice collection on hand. All blacks, mostly 
coming 8 years old, some older, Absolutely the 
best that money and ence procure. 

wishing to p ase a first-class young 
stellion worth the money should not fail to see my 





abash ., is the second station east 
of Keokuk, Iowa, and 40 miles north of Quincy, Il) 


SADDLE 
STALLIONS 


A Saddie Bred 
Stallions, duly 


registered, for 
sale. Address, 


TOM BASS, 
Mexico, Mo. 


FOREST KING. 








The Saddle 
Stallion, 


The property of D. L. PARISH, 8t. Louis, will 
make the season of 1901 atMexico,Mo Address 
Tom Bass, Mexico, Mo. 


TWO BLACK JACKS 


Also Trotting Stallion Dictatrum No. 27330, 
sip tectarnete “nine Donde gion fee 
ctator, le 
Hose Denmark No. 551, sired by Rex Den- 
mark ist dam by Montrose, This stock will ve 
sold right. Call on or address, 
JACOB THOMAS & SON. Knox City, Mo. 


| agen yen ey few young, black, reg. stallions 
mares at low prices. Also 320 acres Kansas 
land, A. M. WALKER, Laclede, Mo. 


ABSORBINE, JR., 


Will remove the 
soreness from a 


¢€=BUNION 
And gradually absorb the bunch. 
Also unequalled in removing any 
bunch or bruise. Pleasant to use, 
nicely perfumed. 


$1.00 per bottle, by mail. | 

















Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 32 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s, 
Avoidall blisters, they offer only temporary relief if any. 


RICK & SHEPHERD, Columbia, Mo, 


cheron of equal merit. For pedigree 
other information, atheeee. r 


MANUFACTURED BY 
F., 


ag a prices. Allduecare to prevent accidents, but will 
any occur. All lovers of horses are invited to come and ote the horse at on pay Pee 
‘H. D. AY 


AYRES, BRECKENERIDGER, Mo. 


LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM’S 
Great Stud of High-Class Stallions. 


We made three importations in 1900 of the German Coac 








: Terms to suit buyers. All horses 
antee. Lafayette is 117 miles southeast of Chi y 
= Your Railways, also so the main line of the Wabash from 


a. 8t. Louis 


-CROUCH & SON, Props., Lafayette, Ind. 


1901. 1901, 


PRAIRIE VIEW STOCK FARM, 


Will keep for service the following stock: 


WALNUT BOY 2:| 12, Brother of {Fae saeese 2:063¢ 


Sire of Gyp Walnut 2:0834; Walnut B. 2:1234; Robbie O. 2:14%4; D a 
2:16%,; Monnut 2:173,; Joseph R. 8 yr. 2:295,/'Dr. Port 2:30. a ee 
ONW ARD BOY, by Onward phage 2:11)4; Ist dam by Wal- 


nut Boy 2:11%. This horse is a black, 16 d 
high and one of the best gaited cue in Missouri. , — 


AL N by Walnut Boy 2:11}; 1st dam by Andrew Allison 
we LISON BOY, she of Albert Allison, 2:1034 and others, 2d dam 
an inbred Olay mare. I consider Allison Boy, one of the best, if not the best 


son of Walnut Boy 2:11}4. 
NSE Standard and registered, saddl th 
SUNSET SENIOR, gates and cannot be beaten for od ata , 


All of these horses are standard bred. I also have six Jacks, all black 
from 15 to 16 hands high. Stock for sale. For full articulars and di- 
gree, apply to J. G. CALLISON & SONS, Windsor or Leeton, ito. 


Cc Champion Gaited Saddle Stallion,. 
QR EX MCDONALD, will make the season of 1901 at 

the stables of HISEY & LEE, Mexico, Mo., at $25.00 the season, with. 
return privilege. If you wish to breed, book your mare at once. 





























German Coach and Percherons. 


Three importations in 1900. First of 1901 arrived March 24. 
& Fair rises 


At 


vay 


can 
stallions and mares 
coming direct lace compare 

stock and prices with those of other pK te ae 


veuzy.  OLTMANNS BROS., 


Ge ., Watseka, 
Pioneer Importers. 


Iilinois. 








TWO EXTRA GOOD JACKS FOR SALE! 

16 hands high, heavy bone, well broken, prompt sure performers, sure foal getters and the best of 
breeders, 6 and 7 years old. Colts to show. Tastee Also a splendid 16 hand stallion, sired b 
Aahians Vulhee rare,cam Jno the streof Joe Puctoon, a Selena Broder. Ales some goed 


FOR BARREN MARES. 








FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 
Atbe'y SURE Cone Re 


on either cattle, hogs Send 
et. $1.00 per bottle 
for 44-pagze - by 


LYFORD'S INPREGNATORS AND DILATORS. 


Book on Barren Mares and Sterility Stallions, $1.00. 
C. C. LYFORD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THIS BUGGY DIRECT 
$322 


Cures Founde' . 
H. 1 HAMER. VERMONT, ILL. 


FOR SALE 


1 Poy ytee a tie hands high, ad 
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UND FATHBER’'S CHAIR. 
When twilight came on wings of gray 
And covered up the sweet, dead day, 
With stars for leaves—as, we are told, 
The Robins did the Babes of old!— 
We'd cluster ‘round our father’s chair— 
For he had stores of legends rare. 





How baby Willie laughed with glee 

At monkey stories, when he'd see 
The shadows on the fire lit wall 

Ot grinning monkeys, large and small, 
Till drowsily would droop his head, 
And mother tuck him snug in bed, 


Then we were humored in our turn 

with Flodden Field and Bannockburn. 

And tales of border feuds and wars 

"Mong Grampian Hills and Lowland 
scaurs, 

Wallace and Bruce and Mary then 

Woke Scotland's past to life again. 


B’en as our father’s hands outlined 

she shapes that pleased the baby’s mind; 
His words, with weird, poetic art, 
T’nrew shadows on each youthful heart 
‘dill we beheld, through smiles and tears, 
‘vhose phantoms of historic years. 


Since then long years have slipped away 
And our once sunny locks are gray. 
But still we feel his presence near, 
When twilight comes—his voice we hear— 
For memory shrines, with loving care, 
Our tather in his old arm chair. 

St. Louis Co., Mo. ADMHLA 5S. CODY. 
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FYROM SUNNY SLOPE FARM, 








When we came into possession of Sunny 
Slope Farm, there was, east of the house, 
about one and one-half acres of ground, 
covered with a thrifty growth of hazel, 
sumach and brush of various other kinds. 
We had been told that, somewhere lost 
in this jungle of briar and bush, a lot of 
peach, pear, plum and cherry trees had 
been planted, though the ground had 
never been broken. We employed a col- 
ored brother to go through the thicket 
with a scythe in the fall, and later, when 
the rains came, the gude man undertook 
the job of plowing it. He went over it 
several times, plowing both ways, and 
unearthing a rock pile that would beat the 
average stone quarry. With the pick and 
crowbar he got loose a good many stones 
too large to lift alone, while the surface 
seemed literally covered with rubble 
stones. 

We do not believe in working for noth- 
ing, so we decided where we should be- 
gin the stone fence, into which we intend- 
ed building those useless, hindering rocks, 
and when the “handy wagon’ wheels 
came, we began gathering and hauling 
them off the ground. I think if you 
should see the length of fence already 
hauled off the ground, you would hardly 
believe it possible that it all came off 
so small a space of land; yet there are 
many loads still there for future hauling. 

The former owner told us he had hauled 
thirteen hundred loads of rock off the six- 
ty acres in cultivation, and one would 
readily believe it, on seeing the great 
piles dumped about over the land. But 
what puzzles me is, when he had them on 
his wagon ready to haul away, why he 
did not put them into his line fence. It 
would take but little more work; the rocks 
had to be hauled somewhere and thrown 
off.the wagon. What should have hind- 
ered his dumping them into a fence?—at 
least utilizing them as far as they would 
go, instead of putting them in great, use- 
less, unsightly piles about over the land. 

This man had “suffered many things,” 
from forest fires; rails do not last many 
years in a fence, and a good strong wind 
scatters panel after panel, while stock at 
all “‘breachy” can generally push it down 
to suit themselves. Rails have to be cut, 
split, hauled and laid in place. I am sure 
such work would take much more time 
and strength than simply to lay the stone 
into a regular fence on the line; and the 
stone fence, well laid, will last for gen- 
erations; forest fires could not cross such 
a fence or destroy it. Only a young cy- 
clone could blow it down, and it would 
take a strong horse to push his way 
through. 

The rocks must be taken off the fields, 
not only for the good of the growing crop, 
but because of the “wear and tear” to 
not only the plowshares, but to the man 
and horse as well. With the stones al- 
ready on the wagon, it is but a little more 
work to make them pay rent. When we 
finish clearing the ground we will tell 
you the length and height of fence built 
by stones from this piece. 

We found many of the young trees dead, 
and had to be replaced. The ground being 
“new” will bear a good crop of anything 
planted, and, I suppose, each plowing 
will unearth more rock, which will be 
“carted off’? to help out the “‘line’’ fence. 
It is slow work for the gude man alone, so 
I am “taking a hand” at it, too, and I 
am quite as proud of ‘‘our fence” as he is. 

But the puzzle is still with me—why 
don’t these farmers build rock fences in- 
stead of rail fences—especially the ‘‘line” 
fences, between farms? With great, flat 
rocks lying everywhere in sight, the rails 
are still usually laid flat on the ground, 
to rot out with moisture in a brief while, 
when they would last much longer if 
these rocks were utilized to keep the ends 
off the earth, and to fill in under the bot- 
tom rail. Is there any good reason for 
this? 

One of our correspondents was speak- 
ing disparagingly of the “‘shovel plow” 
and other old-fashioned farm tools; but 
so long as the rocks are left on the sur- 
face and in the surface, so long, I should 
think, will we have to stick to the old 
“one-horse” affairs, or the double shovel, 
the scythe, the cradle, and such slow 
implements. It is small wonder that the 
average Ozark farmer is poor, and that 
he has to call out the women and the 
girls to help out the field work. It is less 
wonder that the boys, as they grow to 
manhood, look away to fairer fields and 
end by taking their young strength and 
energies to a better paying business than 
the following of the one-horse plow, or 
swinging of the old-time scythe and 
cradle in the rocky harvest field. 

A farm in this rocky region should be 
put down to grass as rapidly as possible, 
and stocked with sheep, cattle, hogs and 
horses. Whenever the land is plowed 
for “rotation,” the rocks should be as 
cleanly gathered off as possible, as the 
plowing is done. Putting the rocks in 
piles for the convenience of loading into 
wagons, is not hard work, and children 
could do the most of it. It is wearing on 
one’s hands, but with proper protection 
this could, in a measure, be obviated. I 








MRS, ty ’mittions of mothers tor thet 
WINSLOW'S ix: ing with perfect sue- 
@ sett: poten the child, 


don't know if one ever would get the land 
entirely cleared of them. I have not had 
practical experience enough to judge as 
to that; but I know we have an “old 
field” which has been used many years as 
a garden, and there is a great scarcity of 
rock or gravel there. I have never heard 
of anyone who has persistently tried to 
do away with the rocks. But there is one 
farmer down here who intends to try to 
solve the problem. 

The land is not all rocky. There are 
spots where there are comparatively few; 
other spots where there are no small 
rocks or gravel; others, again, where all 
are small; or all gravel. But the very 
small rocks will not hinder the use of the 
cultivator, planter, reaper, mower, etc., 
and if these could be used it would ma- 
terially add to one’s income to do so. 

We have the loveliest canned fruits! I 
gathered as I canned them, and they were 
not even wilted before they went into the 
porcelain kettle. I have never lost a 
jar of them, and we find them perfectly 
delicious. We have peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, gooseberries, blackberries, to- 
matoes, that really are better than the 
fine California fruits in taste. 

The coming summer time I hope to 
put up more varieties, besides trying my 
hand on the vegetables. If there is any 
place where one could live well, it is on 
the farm, yet we find many people who 
“live out of the stores instead of their 





cellars,”’ or do without—mostly do with- 
out, 

Very few have cellars under their 
houses; not many have outside cellars; 


but store what apples or vegetables they 
have by covering them with dirt, or in 
trenches. 

I am busy speculating as to whether 
it is absolutely necessary and unavoid- 
able that one should be “poor and hard 
pushed” simply because one lives on a 
farm in the Ozarks? What is wrong? 
Something, surely, is, for certainly one 
has no need to go hungry, even in “off 
years."" There seems always a demand for 
stock, and at very good prices; yet there 
seems to be but little stock in the coun- 
try. ‘There are many abandoned farms, 
and tracts along the creek bottoms, where 
stock finds good grazing all summer, from 
early spring to late fall. The timber out- 
range is extensive, and on much of it 
good wild grass, and what stock there is 
seems to do quite well. ‘All kinds of stock 
find ready sale at good prices, and this 


is pre-eminently a stock country 
ELEN WATTS Mr VEY. 
Wright Co., 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SOME STORMS. 


Mo. 


We had the worst storm of the winter 
about the middle of February. Our first 
premonition of the apprvaching storm was 
a light wind veering from one point of 
the compass to another, till it finally 
settled to a brisk east wind. There wasn’t 
a cloud to be seen during the storm of 
four days, but a very hazy atmosphere. 
Some time in the night of February 16 
the wind moved round to the northwest, 
and such a gale! Snow that had been ac- 
cumulating all winter, was taken up by 
these swift blowing winds and deposited 
on the leeward side of obstructions, form- 
ing immense snow drifts, packed so close- 
ly that heavy loaded teams could pass 
over and not break through. 

While we were snowbound we grew 
reminiscent and recalled some of the 
storms we've passed through in other 
parts of our country. Our other half re- 
lated his experience in a “Texas North- 
er,”’ said this storm was as nothing in 
comparison, for here we prepared for cold, 
disagreeable storms in winter, and suf- 
fered no inconvenience or discomfort 
therefrom. It was during the last year 
of the Civil War, when they were camped 
in a body of timber in Texas. The day 
had been insufferably hot. The sun blazed 
in a yellowish sky and seemed to blast all 
verdure with its intense heat. When, with 
not a moment’s notice; a swift, icy blast 
seemed to cut through and through their 
bodies. Immense camp fires, tents, or 
numerous blankets had little effect in les- 
sening the severe cold. They were so 
unprepared that it seems a miracle to 
them that they were not frozen to death. 

Then we called to mihd a storm we 
passed through in the mountains of New 
Mexico, in June, 1883. We were living in 
Las Vegas, and needing some leaf loam 
for houseplants, we went in a rig into 
the mountains to procure it. We couldn’t 
have selected a more beautiful day for 
an outing. The sun shone brightly; flow- 
ers of the most intensely deep shades 
decked the mountain sides in prodigal pro- 
fusion. The sweet life-giving balsam 
scent from the pines seemed to renew our 
youth and we found ourselves scrambling 
among rocks and down steep declivities 
for floral treasures, gathering armfuls 
to take home with us. The little ones 
clamored for dinner, so we spread our 
tablecloth on a soft bed of decaying pine 
needles, under the shade of a monarch of 
the mountain. How we did enjoy our pic- 
nic dinner. We were on the east side of 
the mountain. While gathering up the 
dishes and arranging our lunch basket we 
noticed that clouds coming from the 
west had obscured the sunshine. Heaven's 
artillery belched forth with such force 
that the surface beneath us seemed to 
tremble. We didn’t dare to remain under 
the trees. So gathering our little ones in 
our sheltering arms we huddled together, 
raised our one umbrella and awaited 
events. We hadn't long to wait, for a 
fierce wrenching wind turned our roof 
of protection wrong side out and carried 
it away. Fortunately we had heavy wraps 
with us. Throwing them over our heads 
we leaned forward to protect the little 
ones from the hail and rain, and such a 

pelting as we received! In * short time 
the storm passed. sun shone 
brightly and brought warmth to our be- 
numbed fingers and nag J bodies. The 
whole surface around was covered 
with hail, and the little rivulets were 
booming on the ks. 

The further we went on our way home- 
ward, the more the streams seemed to 
have gathered force and volume. When 
we had reached the foot of the mountain 
and came to a .little stream we had 

crossed going up, we found it a roaring 
torrent, a quarter of a mile wide. The 
swift rushing a had washed the hail 
up on its k great ledges. The 
stream fell py and left shoals of hail 
all along its route. We crossed the stream 
and reached home ely. 

Now, where is there a state free from 
these severe storms—Washington? No; 
a gentleman visited us not long since who 
spends his winters in Washington, and 
has for years. We questioned him close- 
ly and found that there is an almost con- 
tinuous down: or drizzle during the 
whole winter. In summer crops suffer for 
want of moisture. 
taken weeks of hi 
their productive state, were often burned 
up in a day’s hot chinook win: issouri? 
No; Missouri is our native state, and will 
compare with any other and not lose 
prestige; but her storms of sleet are more 
destructive to life, and cause more suf- 
fering to man and t than our North 
Dakota blizzards. Then those hot, ary |! 
summers—roasting days and nights—when 
one can not get an hour’s deep refres! 
sleep for days, till one is almost 
with nervousness and ready to 
a home there for anywhere north. 





but there is no re 
‘heat of those dry summers, 


' Bottineau Co., N. D. “NANCY.” 


Wi 
forethought, one can shut out the cold, 
lief from the stifling 


THE OLD DAGUEROTYPES. 


Up in the attic I found them, locked in 
the cedar chest, 

Where the flowered gowns lie folded, 
which once were brave as the best; 

And, like the queer old jackets and the 
waistcoat gay with stripes, 

They tell of a worn-out fashion—these old 
daguerotypes. 

Quaint little folding cases fastened with 
tiny hook, 

Seemingly made to tempt one to lift up 


the latch and look? 
Linings of purple velvet, odd little frames 





of gold, 
Circling the faded faces brought from the 
days of old. 


Grandpa and grandma, taken ever so long 


ago, 

Grandma’s bonnet a marvel, 
collar a show; 

Mother, a tiny toddler, with rings on her 
baby hands, 

Painted—lest none should notice—in glit- 
tering, gilded bands. 


grandpa’s 


Aunts and uncles and cousins, a starchy 
and stiff array, 

Lovers and brides, then blooming, 
now so wrinkled and gray. 

Out through the misty glasses they gaze 
at me, sitting here 

Opening the quaint old cases with a smile 
that is half a tear. 


but 


I will smile no more, little pictures, for 
heartless it was, in truth, 

To drag to the cruel daylight these ghosts 
of a vanished youth. 

Go back to your cedar chamber, 
gowns and your lavender, 

And dream, ‘mid their bygone graces, of 
the wonderful days that were. 

—Joe Lincoln, in Saturday Evening Post. 
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CHILDREN AT THE TABLE. 


A friend said to me: “Children have 
such plastic minds and so easily receive 
impressions from the men and women 
around them. Hence at my table I have 
my children eat when I do, so as to copy 
my best manners and be in the presence 
of my best company. I would have them 
learn how to eat becomingly and have 
the habit of correct and orderly behavior.” 

I have a near neighbor who has twelve 
children. Eleven of them come to the 
first table and eat with their parents. 
After the blessing of God is asked upon 
the food and family, the parents and two 
oldest daughters wait upon the younger 
members until all are helped. The milk 
and water pitchers are placed by the two 
girls, so they can help the family to milk 
or water as is desired, without leaving 
the table. Coffee or tea is served by the 
mother, while the meats and vegetables 
are served by the father. The children 
are taught to use theim napkins, and how 
to use their knives and forks. In fact, 
they are treated as children should be 
treated. 

No one leaves the table until all are 
done eating, then the parents rise and all 
leave the table together. There is no 
confusion—no trouble. If company is 
present the table is made large enough 
for all, so the children can come to the 
table. This is the practice of the family; 
no matter how distinguished the guests— 
the children are a part of that company. 

The table is or ought to be a place in 
the home circle where culture and refine- 
ment are imparted. To keep the chil- 
dren away from such enjoyment and op- 
portunity as it offers is doing them a seri- 
ous injustice. If any need to be con- 
stantly under the care of parents, teach- 
ers and intelligent friends, it is the chil- 
dren. To force them away from the first 
table and thus sour their tempers, and 
then let them come to the second table 
with no responsible person presiding, and 
let them eat like pigs and behave like 
wild children, will inculcate wrong habits 
and foster degrading conduct. It is the 
common understanding that if people 
have any good breeding they will mani- 
fest it at the table. f they are ever 
courteous and polite they will be so when 
eating. Why should children be kept 
away from the very place where all peo- 
ple do, or ought to do, their best? 

Children look to their parents or guard- 
ians for example, instruction and guid- 
ance. Children should come into, see 
the best company, and be assured of our 
respect for them by our conduct towards 
them. Let the children be at the table, 
orderly, obedient, quiet, waiting to be 
asked or helped; listening to learn; ob- 
serving to be benefited. The table should 
be to the child a school. It always puts 
me out of patience to see the children 
sent away to wait until the older people 
get through their meals. I would rather 
wait every time than have the children 
wait until the second table. When I had 
control the children never waited for a 
second table. ROSA AUTUMN. 

Fayette Co., lI. 


your 


we - the RURAL WORLD. 
SENTIMENTS, TOO. 


Wouldn't I like to “to shake hands with 
“Jim's Wife?’ I think from reading her 
“history” in the RURAL WORLD of Feb- 
ruary 27, that she is a woman “after my 
own heart,”’ and if her *husband doesn’t 
“rise up and call her blessed,’’ he ought 
to—that’s all. All honor to her, and all 
women like her all over our broad land, 
for there are many of them, not only 
here, but in the East and in the far West, 
too. How much better for her to ride the 
mower, make butter to sell, milk the 
cows, etc., than to sit down, fold her 
hands and “long,” as some of them say 
they do, for music, fine furniture and 
other things that it would be as impos- 
sible for a man in his circumstances to 
give her, as it would be for him to give 
her the moon, if she would be silly 
enough to “long’ for it. I have no pa- 
tience with such “longing.”’ 

I can understand the pride and happi- 
ness of “Jim’s Wife’ in everything she 
mentions. I’ve been over the same road. 
How well I remember our first drive in 
our first buggy. Yes, and I had done 
harder things than ride the mower, too. 
But luck is pluck, and if people of lim- 
ited means take hold as they ought to, 
when they are young, and both work with 
a will, with the same end in view, they 
can’t help but succeed. But while you 
are helping “Jim,” don’t go beyond your 
strength. It will not pay you to do this, 
even when it seems almost necessary at 
times. 

Above all things, don’t forget your read- 
ing. Improve your minds by reading good 
books, and keeping posted on the news 
of the day by reading the newspapers, 
even if you have to neglect some other 
things to do so. I have been a very busy 
woman in my time, but I have tried to 
keep posted on the most important ques- 
tions of the day—political and otherwise, 
even if I can’t vote. I have managed to 
read all the books I could get hold of, 
and among all the blessings that have 
come from our united efforts and the re- 
sults of hard labor, and the determina- 
tion to succeed, there is nothing that 
gives me as much satisfaction now, as the 
efforts I have made to try and keep 
abreast of the times. I have manag 
to read some every day, even if I had to 
sit up after the rest of the family were 
in and asleep. If we would stand by 
the side of our husbands and not fall 
behind we must do this. Although there 
is this difference, their day’s work ends 
at dark, ours at 9 or 10 o’clock at night. 
The husband has the evening for reading, 
or whatever he wishes, while we put the 
children to bed, sew, knit, patch, or some- 
thing else equally eere Ten to one 
he will never see . o- 1 wee Lge ae 
And should he - at of something you 
have never read, he will be wonderfully 
surprised that you, with so much spare 
time on your hands as you have, should 
overlook anything so important. Study 
the political questions of the day, so you 
can listen to him understandingly any 
way, even if you don’t like politics. It 
takes as much tact to be a good listener 
as a good talker, especially if you are like 
me, on the contrary side from your hus- 
band on all — questions. He is a 
Republican, I am a Democrat; that is, as 
far as a woman is supposed to have any 
politics, I am a Democrat. I-am not a 
rights advocate by any means; 
but I can’t bear the idea of a woman 
being a mere echo, when-.it comes to pol- 
itics or anything else. The idea of think- 
ing just like John does, just because John 
thinks that way! I like a little variety 
—_ personality as we go 

ts best is pros sores for a great many, 
but you'll find the ones that think life 
the most prosaic, are the ones with no 
very decided views of their own. 

Mirab 


along. fe at 


ile, Mo. “MARGARET.” 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. (All 
it fails to cure. 
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eb bills to pay. 
Fit your old wagon 

with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 


Poultry Yard. 


REFORM IN POULTRY BREEDING. 

















We give in this issue two more articles 
from defenders of the Standard of Per- 
fection against Mr. Kinder’s arraignment. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I cannot re- 
frain from writing my views on the sub- 
ject of “‘Reform in Poultry Breeding,” too. 

Being a breeder of pure-bred poultry, I 
cannot agree with Mr. Kinder, in RURAL 
WORLD of March 6, where he says, ‘‘He 
has about concluded that the American 
Standard of Perfection, the modern poul- 
try show and the feather crank are all 
alike—a serious barrier to real improve- 
ment in our domestic fowls.” 

The Standard is the pure-bred poultry 
breeders’ Bible. If it were not for the 
standard how would we know one breed 
from another? As it is the Standard de- 
scribes a perfect bird, which sets a goal 
for us to reach or breed to. Had we no 
Standard we would have stock no better 
than the common fowls in the barnyard 
flock. It has been my practice to combine 
beauty and utility in my flock. For ex- 
ample: I had a White Langshan pullet 
to hatch 11 chicks from 11 eggs, February 
26. This pullet scores 91—was cut three 
on weight when scored, but would score 
94 when up in weight. If she had not 
been laying she certainly would not have 
wanted to set. Was this not beauty and 
utility combined? The parent stock of 
this pullet took the prize at the State 
Poultry Show held this winter at Fayette, 
and was bred and raised by the writer. 

Most breeders of pure-bred poultry con- 
sider the poultry show a great educator, 
and great are the advantages to be de- 
rived from them, 

Poultry breeders do not attend and ex- 
hibit their stock simply to hide their 
talent in a napkin, but to set it on a 
hill, that their light might shine abroad. 

Mr. Kinder says: “Such breeders don’t 
care a continental for practical purposes, 
just so they can win at the show and 
have that fact to boast of, that it may 
bring more dollars into their pockets.” 
Now, there may be some breeders that 
think and act this way, and I would like 
to steer clear of them if possible. I 
will admit that we do not all, or many of 
us, at least, keep poultry merely for the 
pleasure there is in it; most of us like 
to see the dollar part, and I suspect Mr. 
K. does, too; but if we can get beauty 
and utility «ombined, then why not? 
There are more breeds of pure-bred poul- 
try than ever before, which is proof sutfti- 
cient that the pure breeds are superior to 
common stock. 


MRS. L. MUMPOWER. 
Livingston Co., Mo. 


ANOTHER DEFENDER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
4. G. Kinder'’s article on “Reform in 
Poultry Breeding,” 1 would say that it is 
self-evident that Mr. Kinder is unable to 
breed up to the present standard, and 
certainly does not comprehend the Amer- 
ican Standard. What man that under- 
stcod his a » c on this subject would 
think of discarding an individual of high- 
est perfection because of some minor de- 
fect? I am sure no standard calls for it, 
and no man that half way understands 
his business would do such thing. I would 
like to ask Mr. K. if he ever read a 
Standard. Does he know it makes no such 
demands? Does he know many of those 
“feather cranks,’’ even members of the 
American Poultry Association, have spent 
the best years of their lives in trying to 


increase the egg production; that they 
have kept individual egg records, breeding 
from the best layers, feeding the best 
feed, and in this way have greatly in- 
creased the egg yield of nearly every 
breed? Does he know that others of this 
same class of “cranks” have spent a 
lifetime producing ideal market fowls, and 
that these same “cranks” for the ‘“‘love 
of a dollar’ have built the standard 
along utility lines? Now, in regard to Mr. 
Kinder’s ravings about the Leghorn, does 
he know how many of these same 
“cranks” are continually trying, and suc- 
ceeding, in increasing the egg production 
ot the Leghorns, and that these same 
“cranks” in years gone by, discovered 
that to inerease their size was to dimin- 
ish their egg production? This is one of 
the laws of nature. Does he know that 
the American class was created and does 
fill the place of the all-around hen that 
he is looking for? Does he know that 
he could not create a 40-pound hen that 
would lay an egg every day? Does he 
know in the egg laying varieties that the 
standard shape was such as would pro- 
duce the most eggs, and that in the Amer- 
ican and market class the standard shape 
was such as would look best dressed and 
eat best when cooked? 

Why does he want a Brown Minorca 
with yellow legs? Why not take a Rock 
or Wyandotte? Does he know that in the 
eastern markets that scrub hens sold 
away under the standard bred, because 
of bad shape and poor meat? Does he 
know that dressed poultry was an item 
at many of the shows? 

Now, Mr. Kinder’s three points, cage, 
size and early development—Does he 
know that one could find any of the taees 
50 per cent better in the standard than 
in the scrub? Doesn’t he know that the 
American Poultry Association has many 
utility and market poultrymen among its 
members? Doesn't he know that every 


ed |reason one can advance for standard bred 


horses, cows or hogs applies equally as 
well to standard poultry? Mr. cer- 
tainly does not know these things; if he 
did he would never have undertaken to 
improve the present standard of poultry. 
One last question, doesn’t he know that 
= any point he may raise; standard-bred 














INE M. B. TORKBYS. Eggs, $2 50for 10. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. high scoring pers; eggs Tic 
15. Mrs. WM. H. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo. 


BARRED EL YMOUTH.! ROCK of BGS |2 


Conger and Tann 
JNO. M. WHEE ners of Am < 
Boris 








Rocks exclusively, best strains, far: 
range, oes rous; 
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$1.00 15. 
"SIMPKIN: Origasy je, Il, 


NOTES CONCERNING INCUBATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is of arti- 
ficia] incubation I would speak, of course. 
For it is one of the important and almost 
the important question of to-day among 

questions that are constantly before us 
for consideration and discussion in that 
part of the world and its enterprises 
where poultry topics are the all-absorbing 
themes of thought and conversation. 

Viewed from a standpoint of a practical 
kind, how the old-time theories of earlier 
incubator manufacturing days have passed 
away. The world grows vastly wiser as it 
grows older, and men and women under- 
stand with a clearer understanding, every 
year. We are growing swiftly into an 
investigating- turn~ of-mind sort of people, 
and take less ‘“‘for granted’’ than former- 
ly. Artificial incubation and artificial 
brooding of chicks have attracted and 
hold a legitimate share of especial atten- 
tion. And people everywhere have grown 
in financial ways, as they have learned 
to grasp the situation and make the most 
of it. The business of poultry culture has 
proven the open sesame to comfort and 
support for hundreds of people. 

But, to return to some of the exploded 
theories of bygone days. For instance, 
the jarring of eggs when under process 
of incubation, was a much discussed ques- 
tion, but a comparatively short time 
ago, and it was repeatedly asserted that 
eggs should be kept in a room that was 
but little used and seldom entered. It 
was stated as a fact that the vibrations 
of the eggs in trays, and in incubators, 
caused by the jarring of the floor across 
which people walked, would every time 
result disastrously. It was said to injure 
the embryo chicks materially. 

But exactly the opposite effect has been 
demonstrated—proven beyond the shadow 
of a possibility of doubt. Incubators have 
even been made to stand on rubber pads, 
that the operators of machines should not 
jar the eggs while walking about the 
machines in taking the necessary daily 
care of them; filling lamps, turning ogee 
and giving them the other necessary lit- 
tle attentions. But in the face of a con- 
trary treatment of incubators and eggs, 
this fine spun theory was doomed to go 
down into oblivion, and the rubber pads 
on the bottom of incubator legs were 
sunken out of sight in a short time. The 
theory was not practical, and did not 
stand the test of time and experiments, 
When another manufacturer of incubators 
took a machine, filled with eggs that were 
under process of incubation, and traveled 
with them from place to place, and from 
state to state, and the eggs within those 
same machines were in an almost con- 
stant state of vibrations subjected to, 
from the jarrings and joltings that would 
be absolutely unavoidable in travel, and 
then made phenomenal hatches all along 
the route, there was nothing left to do 
but to look common sense and reason in 
the face, and leave far fetched theories 
to scatter to the four winds of the earth. 

Every year of added experience in arti- 
ficial incubation has strengthened my 
own belief in the principle of it, and the 
many practical beauties of it all. Every 
year has shown me the follies of many 
of my own early-time imaginings and 
beliefs with regard to this process of 
handling eggs, and I have pretty fully 
awakened, I believe, to an understand- 
ing of things as they really are. Every 
year I feel better prepared to talk on 
the subject, and every year better able 
to do satisfactory work at my own 
home in chick hatching and rearing. 

That dreaded and much talked of 
“moisture question’’ has caused more fret 
and worry and confusion than any other 
one item or combination of items con- 
nected with the question of artificial in- 
cubation. All told, it is a simple question 
in itself. It is not one-half the serious 
thing that it has been represented to be, 
and supposed to be. But it has been skill- 
fully clothed in an apparent, or seeming, 
mystery. People have been frequently 
deluded by effusive terms applied to the 
question, into the belief that the con- 
serving of egg moisture, or as it is termed 
“The applying of moisture,” is a scientific 
principle too deep for the average mind, 
and they read of the effusion and diffusion 
of air and moisture, etc., and conclude 
that it is all beyond the ken of the under- 
standing of themselves, and they settle 
back contentedly, allowing themselves 
to be deluded into the belief that some 
wonderful master-mind has settled that 
question. While the truth of it all is, 
as one writer says, “such talk is simply 
illusion and confusion, and counts for 
nothing at the best. 

People who invest in up-to-date ma- 
chines of to-day, find they have no mixed 
problems to solve at all. Our best ma- 
chines are more often than otherwise, 
put into the best rooms of their owners, 
and right there, where they are easily 
looked after, turn out chicks in most as- 
tonishing numbers, and with so little 
trouble and loss of peace of mind, that 
no account of time given to them is 
counted. Women operate one, two or 
three machines, as the case may be, and 

attend to the housework and home-mak- 
ing right along, and without extra steps. 
Presently a host of chicks has come to be 
taken care of. Then a few more steps 
are required than formerly. For the 
brooders, women object to keeping in 
their own house, and have a shed affair 
made to shelter the brooders and chicks 
in. But the woman who loves pretty 
things and money in her pocketbook, is 
always ready to devote the necessary time 
required for keeping her brooder chicks 
in comfort. She realizes how fast they 
are growing into cash. And she counts 
the money she has invested in machines, 
just so much money well expended, when 
she has been so fortunate as to have 
made wise choice in her selection of 
both her incubator and her brooder. 

This spring will find hundreds, and I 
may safely say, thousands of machines 
in use, and en route to fill orders, where 
@ year ago there were comparatively 
few. Such seems to be the history of in- 
cubator and brooder growth and demand, 
and such the advance history of poultry 
culture as an enterprise of profit and 
pleasure. ELLIE HAWKS. 
Friend, Neb. 





They Never Fail 


. ov) cannot afford to risk 
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success 
Marilla incubator So. Box 36 Rose ill, . %, 








20 SILVER WYANDOTTES, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys and Toulouse Geese; score 
runs 93 to 9634, farm raised; never,been defeated. 
Eggs cheap if taken soon. Keep this for future 
address. 
MRS. J.D, LYDA, Box 12, Atlanta, Mo. 


E a FOR, SETTING. tans” 
(Duston’s strain) 

$1.75 per 15, J. BE. CRESWICK, Upper Alton, Ill. 
from Barred Roeks, that are from World's 
Wair and Madison Square winners, $1.50 
E66: . Stauder, Nokomis, [ii., 18 yrs a breeder 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


(Exclusively) 
Eggs from Best Matings, $1.00 for 15. $3.00 for 50, 
$5 00 for 100. Also a few choice Poland China 
Pigs’ ’ (either sex) at reasonable prices. 
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POULTRY. 








BLACK LANGSHANS exclusively. Eggs for 
hatching. N_ stock for sale. 
JACOB HETRICK, Wahoo, Neb. 


wut ROCKS 





exclusively; eggs, $1.50 r 15. 
ROBT. B. HUME, Florissant. Mo. 





"Ss scoring Black Langshan eggs, $1.00 per 15; 
for incubators, $5.00 per 100 Large pure bred 
M. B. Turkey eggs, $2.00 per 11. Mrs. J. T. Arvin, 
Roanoke, Mo. 


4 —Silver and Golden Wy:n- 
190) MATINGS” ts, “sara 
BE. A. CREEL, Carrollton, Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. B 

mas, Silver, Golden and White Wrandoites,, —4 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pear! 
Guineas. Eggs for hatoning. Mrs, J. A. JOHNTON 


Prairie Home, Cooper Co 
0 0 ting. 2.10 Pees. 91.8 one sit- 
ronze Turkeys eggs, 
ae Eith ber Brown or White Laghtee. 
Barred or White P, Rocks, or 
Black atineten, w ase ae for sale. Circu- 
lar free, R, Farmington, Mo, 


HITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, Emden Geese 
W Pekin Ducks, White Wyandottes, 8. ©, White 
Lagheeme. Eggs reasonable. Write, 

RS. BELLE BALDWIN, Shelbyville, Mo. 

















EGGS, “YES” EGGS. 

Large pure stock; all Thoroughbred. White Hol- 
land Turkeys, eggs 20 cts.each. White and anes 
Plymouth Rocks, Golden Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and White Guineas. Ai 
eggs 10c cach Order any kind wanted (§ order and 
up). John R. Garbee, Box R W, Billings, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 


ot Cookerels a: and Pol Olena "China P ne of Black 


J. Kk, SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo 





| ays 





ge a4 Ply. Rocks (Montauk strain), Choice 
ing. rie or ior el. 0 forse sien: A 
or 15; i) Albert Gu esell, Al- 
fred and Scanlan avenues, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
= Rg Plymouth 


PRIZE WINNING mou 


Address Miss Mary na? Scheele pit Mo: 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From properly mated yards. Barred andBuff Rocks 
an ghorns. Best strains, $2for 15, $5 
for 45. Circular, ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 





White Holland Turkeys 








{ ABe2 English Berkshires, Toulouse Geese. B. 
P. Rock and _ ee White Leghorn chick- 
ens. cheap. Write 

J. KE. Bargess, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 





MAP. EEUpSTS NEW CENTURY EGGS. 
Fresh, Fertileand True to Name. 
ke68 from a“ birds in most 


hatch- ' 


P. ROCKS and B. saUAs, Eggs $1.00 per 
15. Cockerels $1.25 
FReD. DALTON. Walker, Mo. 


from choice White and Buff P. Rocks— 
Bugien s 2S Nugget Stra‘ns. 
. J. E. MAY, Wilson, Mo 


gt LEemonE, &. L. WYANDOTTES, B. P. 
H. Turke 8, Toulouse Geese. 
S m E. OREWILER, Bhelbyville, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


Hight Tt, Brahma Ckls, scor'ng from 92 to a 
Eggs from carefully bred and mated Barred an 
White Plymouth Rocks. Buff Cochins and re 
Brahma, $3 00 per 15, $5.00 per 30 and $12.00 per 
. P. Rocks a No. 1, $5.00 for six 


D. T. HEIMLICH, Jacksonville, Ill. 














» Eas Wrentaties and 8. 8. 
BUFF ROCKS Siar eae ae 





Dest: ogge tn and ath | DUCKS 
; r 15. 
* SEMMING. ® Moxon’ Mo. 


ware and ty 4 
as good as 
SPANGLED mAMuTEes $1 each 


SILVER 5 vec us Wales, Venn Co., Mo. 


OMAS VICKERS 
1882., EGGS $1.50 PER 15, 1901, 
ag Lt, oa ag my Cochins, | Black ioe 
, Barred Wyandottes, 
910%. H.T. REBD, CAMP Pov, ILL -_ — 


GG GGS win Whine Wyandottes and 
White and Black Langshans, 
stock a’ ‘a for 16 eggs. 
E. rot HOUCHENS, Ferris, Ill. 


8. C. Brown Leghorns potpstvete. 
Farm-raised. rom bas yearly. 13 eggs $1; 26, 
$1.75, 8S. Jenkins. Rocheport, M :. 


WHITE P. ROCKS AND PEKIN DUCKS 


That score from 90 to 9334. have free range, no othe™ 
yatiowes; eggs for sale that will hatch, 12, $1.00: 

6, ots 50, SOO; 68, 3.08; 100, $4 00; |, $7.00. 
00, Mes. Frank Franklin. Vinita, 1.7 


1883 Eggs, $1.00 Per 15,91 


High-class Barred Plymouth Rom. Black Lang- 
shan and -ingle comb Brown orns. 
Sunshine Poattry Yards, Irondale, Mo, 
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classes v' -B; BL B, BR; 
Wand Biie a: B.D aid 

£648! From exhibition matings 62.60 
30; out of standard breeders $1.50 
34 hate! nteed. 


sittt 
Sho 





gui Express 
orders. South- Downs, Polauds, Collies and 
Orns; i. 
W. B. DOAK, Russellville, Tenn. 
A IN BARRED ROCK CKLS, 
fu ey Barred Rock eggs 
eggs from special ma- 


tings write Ptor eB, Bronze Turke’ 
$3.00 for y egg 


Mrs. U. E. THURMOND, Louisiana, Mo. 
E66 FROM PRIZE WIN tg BARRED PLY- 

MOUTH ROCKS. Yard No. 1 headed by 
Heras tte Cockerel of West this year, Wainut King, 


44 at Missouri State 8) ow, mated with high class 
Seumalen, Eggs, $5.00 per 13: 5 more yards of ex- 


ceilent birds; ocue, a A ri3. Call on or a*dress, 
OADLEY, Sedalia, Mo. 

EGGS Barred Rocks! 
$1.50 per 15. PEKIN DUCKS. 
Ranch, New viorence. oY 














If you fail to find a cure for Bed 
Son mes =e PENINE. Sample Box Free. 
Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 








gore om onzynetor HGGS, $1.25 per 13. 
.C. WAHLMAN 
wteon — la and well b oie 
S. ertgorse fugearet ings ee bon 
IDEAL POULTRY FARM. 
yam, 8. C. B. rns, Gulden 
Hinton. Boone Co., 
ess from hens soning from 
by 9336 pt. ckls, $5 per 
Socetueas 
per 13 or €2 per 30. a R. 8 
T breed fine on one of the best eq 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks; eggs from prize win- 
N, Red Bud, Illinois. 
50: duck, $1.00 
J. M. STONE. Proprietor, breeder of 8. L. Wyan- 
Mammoth enss Turke . and 
( ) 
LANGSHAN 25 um 0's 
100, $9 per 200. H 
POULTRY me Welisvi re. Mo. — 
and W. P: Rocks. 
8. omas, 
F.D. No. 4, Carthage. Mo. 
farmain the wor! |. Senu 8cin matampe torn I Poel Boek, 
telling all special pr: 






ners, $1,50 for 15, Dodge Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 
PECIAL SALE Barred Ply. Rock Cvckis., \ 
BS. Gr TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 
dottes, White Langshans, White Indians, But 
8. Bani 
White China Geese, ones in season. 
per 18; onteide. dot yn © 

. M. L. SINGLETON, Prop. 
Young stock after Sept. Ist. Kggs for hatching, $1 
50 VARI ETI ES. 
abou t50 varieties, with ices On fow is 





sndegg® §=6B, H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 





8.C.B. LEGHORN EGGS 


AND P. B. ROOK 
Leghorn Eggs, $4 00 per 


$1.00 for 16. $3,00 fi 
sale. 
; Shelbina, Shelby Co., Mo. 


1U0. Poland China Pigs for 
F.D LUC 

FINE M. B. TURKEYS 

Sy penne Also a few B. P. R. Cockerels. 


in season, MI88s MARGARET W. SHIELS, 
Oakilaw Grange, Purdy, Mo. 











£G6 From B. P. Rocks. $1.50 per 15. 
' Miss iaee Anderson, Monett, Mo. 
a. Hawkins Exhibition B.P. Rocks 1901 
c, B. Leghcrns, line bred, nated to produce 
prise winners. A few good un A ckis. at $2 each. 
ges $2 for 15, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
. P. Hawkins, Pleasant Hill, Mo, 



















5 the eame old 
Sim Hines 
ol. 

1000480 testimonials. 6000 agents wanted aM hota 
cataloguoand 250 Lice Formula FREEI fyou write to-day. 
-Natural Hen Incubator (o., B68, Columbus, Neb. 
\OY’S 40-page [liustrated Pouitry 
I Catalogue.—A guide fos for r poultry -_ 


ers. Contains valuable 
poultry culture, 


g breeders forsale 10 d stamp 
Foy Oiswelees ba. Bor F. 


KLONDIKE | oreo 
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iy When you can get an Incubator and Brood- 
er that worksas satisfactorily as the 


"SUCCESSFUL" 


yr 
ee = 
n' 
poses: for it at once. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO 
Box 88, bao eee. eee, 















> INCUBATORS 


and BROUDERS for Chickens, 
Ducks & Turke:s. Will batch 
that a hen ean. 
rite for Free 


Ss 











Incubator 
| 2.00 


construction and 
nigigtches every fertile 


“GEO. H. STAHL. Quincy. tik” 















ICTOR 
INCUBATORS 


fertile egg. Fiaplent, 
class 











INCUBATORS FARM 
& coation, 


eh That’ 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR. 


7 the Feiente 
TOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska, 


yineaome INCUBATOR 
Best Improved Hot Water System. Thousands in 

















BARGAINS : 


. P. Rocks and 7 301b tomsleft. 
7. eggs, tom scores 9714. weighs 40 Ibs., 
AK... choice yards 


00 per 12. 7 gts 
E. E, AXLINE, MES. WM, BRITE, Monett Mo, 
Oak Grove, Jackson County, Mo. Enclose stamp for reply. 








LEGHORNS—Eggs for hatching 
S. C. B. $1.00 for 15; Cock won first prize "at 
Forth Worth, Texas, ia ‘1900. 
Miss MOLLIE RYNEARSON, 
Independence, Mo. 


a | BIG BRONZE TURKEYS 


Fine plumage; Tom: at maturity weigh from 40 
to 46 lbs,; won 2nd and 3rd at World's Fair, and 

many other premiuas. High class pagne t Brahmas. 
Autocrat and Felch Strain ee 
Black Langshans 
Turkeys, fi for 12 
rs. T 





Bod ns thcbect_ ee fom 
as 

13; Coloken 4+, rm) for 15, 2 
. W. Ragsdale, Paris, Mo. 


Barred Plymouth Meee... 
White ym 








PRIZE WINNING B. P. ROCKS, 


OCHINS and MMOTH ° RONZE 
TURKEYS. of Targost coe — best breeding. 
er 


Mrs. JOHN "hen ~ GAISER, it 


Rock Pullets at 75 cent each; good 
A. SHOBE, Alberta, Mo. 
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Will raise every one of ped little chicks. 


Will make your ur bone ley. 0 100 Ib. sack, 1.75, 
Seat ae alee 








Feed sent from _. Mi 
Look up my record at *t Louis Co. 4 3h 
w.F. CHAMBERLAIN. Eirkwood. Se Louts Co., Mo, 


OS 5,000 SETTINGS “Fe 


EGGS FROM FULL BLOOD STOCK. 
BE Eggs, si + 
zi 
$1 00 
Eges Sent from St. Louis by Express, 


CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT CHICK ExED 


Saves time and trouble. Makes them 
them healthy. Dry and always ready foruse. Little goes a long ways, 100 Ib. 


Silver 





quick and keeps 
sack, or 8250. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S PERFECT HEN FEED 


freight. Book orders early 
m Kirkwood. 
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TRY 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR 


You will be pleased wit) 
the results. It contains m 
opium in any form, 4nd & 


THAT 
COUGH —e it has nc 


Mothers will find it a pleasant and safe remed) 
© give their children for whooping cough an 
croup. At druggists, 250, 50c and §1.00 a bottle. 


—— 
8 of plank save timber and cash. Cheagens 
stro! t, most desirable; 4,000 of them in 42 
states— ted for 18 years. Book for stamp. 

SHAWVER BR HERS, Bellefontaine, 0. 















“SUPPOSING YOU 


COULD 


buy a cheap wire fence for a trifle less than you can 
buy a Standard PAGE, would it pay? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











? s ? a ? 
CYCLONE FENCE. 
gives a farmer more fence for less money, 
put up quicker and easter than any 4 
other Large steel cables and heaviest 
cross wires Wire and all fence supplies 
at wholesale prices Crimped and Spiral 
Ornamental Fence and Gates 
and Farm Gates. 

CYCLONE FENCE CO., Holly, Mich. 
Branches, Cleveland, O.; Waukegan, nL 
4 + 4 s 
Ses i aa 

——— ee 7 7 
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LET US BE HONEST. 








And admit that a fence containing part large and 
part small size wires will not stand the same ex- 
posure and abuse as a fence containing all large 
size wires. One will last a lifetime. Will the 
other? Send for catalogue. 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Don’t Blame 


The Dealer 










can’t sell fence as cheapse wows. He 
peeps a proatior himself in ition to the man- 
ufacturer’s He you pay it. We sell our 


ADVANGE FENCE 


from the factory farmer at wholesale 
o "8 Ld wd small manufac 

The fence Frau right—just ask somebody 
Send for circulars and special discounts, 
ADVANCE FENCE 00., 439 Old St.,.Peoria, Ill 








646666 


No ouse. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Bicepen niguacs Ulan oh com des ne 

an old way. - 
cular. KE. Krauser & fre, Mitton. Pa. 


THE CHAMPION 
—ONE-MAN SAW— 


Has a record of one cord 

heur. No Backache. No Wet, 

Cold Knees. Fun to 

cut ith 
Baverewat 

ways. wers 

does halt Cake 4 


FAMOUS MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 


p | MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 
and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 

AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
A postal gets particulars and book 
on “CARE OF HOGS.” Address 
Moore’s Co. Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 
HOG TAMER 
Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
steel knife held by thumb- 
screw, and self-adjusti 


to gauges to suit sizeof hog. Price, prepaid, 
W. I. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 


Medium Soja Beans, $2.00 per bu. 
W. E. CAMPBELL, Bosemond, Ill. 


Choice Lot of Sept. and Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May, A few males same age. Sold out 
on other ages 8. G. Kichards, Sturgeon, Mo. 

















NEVER 
ROOT, 

















ENGLISH BERK SHIRES—48 buys 
LARGE « pig of either sex, best of breeding. 
. P. R. Chickens; White Turkeys. 
GEO. W, MciNTOSH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





Walnut Val 


Poland China Swine. 

piss, Sito for 1b: Senest wW. Wallen, Monett, Mo. 

VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

boomy oF - the best strains of Polené-Obins 


Jersey cattle and 
Bock eet Yoana stock for sale at all times. 


ley Farm Herd 
Biack U. 8. and Tec 








Gilt edge 
POLAND CHINAS, resis 


R, L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Vo., Ill. 








LAND Chinas—We have someextra fancy gilts 
of 150 Ibs , and some fancy pigs of both sex of 
ll farrow to offer the trade. y are perfect 
coat and color, sired by U. &. Chief Tecumseh 2d. 
U. 8. Perfect | Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ 
Winchester. Price. $10 to $15; money returned if 
is not satisfactory. L. A, Spies Breeding 

Co., 8t. Jacob, Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
OSE HILL Herd of Duroc Jersey 


Hogs. Gilts ready to breed and 
boars ready for service, for sale. 











Prices reasonable. 8. Y. Thornton. 
Biackwater. Mo. 

Duroc Jersey and Chester 

BIG 2 HERDS Stet. Write for let-live 
prices. J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 





Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! ,feca- 
tiny enponse. "5,0. WAGENER, Pane, Ul. 
70 head of pigs and sows, bred 


UBOC-JERSEYS—' 
0 eady to oD. SAWYER. CHERRY VALS, KAS. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 




















rink 

4a Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
' O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 

Mo. 23325 Papin St., St. Louls, Mo. 


She Pig Pen. 


CARROTS FOR HOGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A correspond- 
ent in Southern Illinois asks about carrots 
for hogs. His location is just right for 
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growing ten to fifteen hundred bushel 
per acre. Carrots are a healthy food for 
hogs, either raw or cooked. One mess 
per day, well salted, is much better than 
medicine. Corn is the hog fattener. A 
clean pavement is the best place on which 
to feed. 

Yes, on the American bottom of Illinois 
and in St. Louis County, Mo., the land 
is plenty good enough to produce fifteen 
hundred bushels of carrots per acre. 
Twelve inches is a reasonably good depth 
for a seed bed for carrots, but deeper 


still is better. Cc. EL 
Buchanan Co., Mo. 


HOG PASTURE. 





In selecting the crops for a hog pasture 
consider the composition of the plants as 
you would consider the composition of the 
grain in a ration. Bear in mind that cer- 
tain crops are rich in the food nutrient, 
protein, that is so essential in the animal 
system to build up the frame and muscles 
and is very necessary in the food of breed- 
ing stock. Crops of the opposite nature 
are rich in carbohydrates, the heat and 
fat forming compounds. 

Endeavor to have some of the former to 
pasture along with latter and the results 
will be better. Plants belonging to the 
former group, those that are especially 
rich in protein, are alfalfa, clover, field 
peas, cow peas, soy beans, vetches and 
peanuts. Rape, sorghum, the cereals, 
sweet potatoes and artichokes belong to 
the opposite group. Aside from being es- 
pecially valuable for food, the cow pea 
group adds greatly to the fertility of 
the soil while growing on it, and will give 
paying yields on soil too poor for other 
crops. While a wheat pasture, or a 
sorghum pasture perhaps is of great value 
the results will be much more satisfac- 
tory if cow peas or some like crop can 
be pastured at the same time. 

In selecting the crops, due attention 
should be paid to the point of having 
a succession of crops that will furnish 
green feed at all times. Drouth resisting 
crops should be included for the drouthy 
time of year. Some crops with proper 
handling will furnish feed almost the year 
round, while others are suitable for only 
one of the seasons, or a part of two. 

In this list of crops for hog pasture, al- 
falfa, wheat, rye and oats will not be 
taken up in full. 

Where alfalfa can be grown successfully 
it has no equal as a pasture crop for hogs, 
and it furnishes a large amount of feed 
almost the year round when handled prop- 
erly. 

But about nine men in ten that use it 
for that purpose ruin it by too close 
pasturing and at improper times. 

Wheat, oats and rye are standard crops 
for this purpose, and may be so grown 
as to furnish green feed for almost the 
whole year. But many times they are 
over pastured and pastured too late when 
the crop is to be left for grain. In both of 
these cases other crops should be fur- 
nished to prevent the over pasturing and 
at improper times. 

In addition to the above named crops 
that may be utilized for this purpose, 
should be mentioned field peas, rape and 
vetches. 

The field pea belongs to the cow pea 
class and is suitable to a cool, moist cli- 
mate and will withstand a hard frost, so 
should be seeded early in March. Broad- 
cast a bushel and a half of peas, plow 
under four or five inches, and harrow 
down and then seed a bushel and a half 
of oats on top of this. 

The peas are ready to pasture when they 
start to bloom. The seed costs from $1.50 
to $2 per bushel, which will keep many 
from growing them. It is well to see if 
a more suitable crop is not available, but 
field peas are worthy of a trial in this 
country. The yield of oats and peas the 
past season on the station farm was 15 
tons per acre. Fair results have been ob- 
tained from fall seeding on the station 
farm. 

The rape plant makes the best of spring 
pasture. It is a plant that furnishes, 
under fairly favorable conditions, a large 
amount of green feed in a short time from 
planting. The color and texture of the 
leaves resemble cabbage, but it grows 
two or three feet tall and has no value 
only in the green stage. It is grown over 
a wide territory and under varying condi- 
tions, but adapted to moist, cool weather 
and a good, rich soil. For a time it was 
thought suited only to the Northern states 
and Canada, but gradually it is working 
South and has given very favorable re- 
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sults in Oklahoma and should be tried by 
all hog and sheep raisers. 

The following results were obtained on 
the Oklahoma station farm the past sea- 
son, 

Tons per acre. 


Rape, drilled, rows 30 inches.. 23.5 
Rape, drilled, rows 6 inches... ll. 
Rape, drilled with oats ....... 12.5 


The seeding was made the last week in 
March and the yields determined June 
2. The plots were on well manured land. 
For this country the seeding should be 
made early in March. The hot dry weath- 
er of August has stopped the growth here, 
and the June seeding for fall pasture as 
advised by some will give very uncertain 
results as will the seeding in corn just be- 
fore the last cultivation. Such methods 
may give fair results at times of much 
rain fall. It is a plant that stands a great 
deal of cold and frost. 

Seedings made on the station farm last 
fall have lived through the winter and 
the plants are making an early spring 
start. The fall growth was rather small. 
Both broadcasting and drilling for cultiva- 
tion, are practiced. For this country, if 
much dependence is put upon the crop, 
drilling in rows to admit of cultivation is 
recommended. Planted in this way it will 
stand the drouth much better and if pas- 
tured and cultivated properly, the period 
of growth may be greatly extended, and 
much more feed obtained. A good rich 
soil is more essential where broadcasting 
is employed. 

For broadcasting, three to five pounds 
of seed per acre should be used. For drill- 
ing in rows, 30 inches apart, one to two 
pounds should suffice. The poorer the soil 
and the more unfavorable the conditions, 
the more seed necessary. 

The plants reach their maximum growth 
in 6 to 10 weeks from seeding, but pastur- 
ing may commence as soon as the plants 
are firmly rooted. Sheep or hogs do not 
like the plants at first, but by limiting 
their other feed, they will eat it, and 
when they have. acquired a taste for it 
they eat it greedily. Care must be taken 
in turning sheep on it to avoid bloating. 
There will be several successive growths 
if the plants are not pastured or cut 
closer than four inches from the ground. 
The seed costs about 10 cents per pound 
in small quantities. The Dwarf HEssex 
variety should be used. 

Rape and field peas, and rape and oats 
make fair mixtures for seeding. 





OThe**Never Koo'” Hog Tamers are the 
best 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Don’t keep an animal if you can’t keep 
it well, The little lumps of hide and bones 
sometimes seen on farms and called pigs 
are of no profit to anybody, says “Swine 
Advocate.” If you have a pig try and 
see how good an animal you can make of 
it.» It is too common practice to have 
mé@re young stock than can be properly 
cared for. In such case it would be far 
better to dispose of all the surplus before 
they become stunted. Then you can care 
for the balance and realize more from 
them than if you had kept all. Besides, 
you have something you are not ashamed 
of. Your stock should be such that you 
would take pride in letting your neigh- 
bors see it. We cannot make money in 
keeping an animal half starved. An ani- 
mal once stunted seldom makes what it 
would had it been properly treated at all 
stages of growth. 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS FOR 
HOGS. 


Chas. Hill wishes to know if dried brew- 
ers’ grains at $16.50 per ton are as cheap 
for feeding pigs as corn meal at $18 per 
ton, 

The dried brewers’ grains are much 
richer in protein and poorer in carbohy- 
drates than corn meal. It would be best 
then to buy both dried brewers’ grains 
and corn meal and feed about one-fourth 
dried brewers’ grains and three-fourths 
corn meal to his hogs. Dried brewers’ 
grains contain considerable more crude 
fiber than does corn and crude fiber is 
not a useful substance with pigs. Still, 
by feeding as recommended he will get 
better results than supplying either one 
alone. W. H. HENRY. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


8. G, RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo., asks 
us to say to our readers that he has sold 
everything he has to sell in Duroc-Jersey 
hogs excepting some September and Oc- 
tober gilts and boars. These will be 
priced low to purchasers. Mr. Richards 
says the demand for Durocs was never 
better than at present. He hopes to be 
able to fill all orders during the coming 
season, 


W. H. KER of Prairie Du Rocher, IIl., 
reports his Berkshires in good shape, and 
trade good. He has on hand to date, 6 
head of spring pigs. If you want good 
Berkshire pigs, Mr. Ker has them, and 
will try to please you. The earlier you 
place your orders with him the better pigs 
you can get. Note what he says in his 
advertisement and govern yourself ac- 
cordingly. 

HOGS WITH MANGE.—We are glad to 
get the RURAL WORLD and always en- 
joy Mr. Clement’s Horse Gossip. 

Will some one give me a simple remedy 
for mange on hogs? GEO M, GIBSON. 

Oklahoma. 

Send to Zenner Disinfectant Co., De- 
troit, Mich. for a copy of ‘“Zenoleum 
Veterinary Advisor,” which will be sent 
free, and note what is said about Zeno- 
leum as a remedy for skin diseases of 
hogs. Zenoleum is advertised in another 
column. 


ARTICHOKES.—Geo. A. Arnold, Hay- 
den, Neb., who advertises White Mam- 
moth artichokes elsewhere in this issue, 
says: “I am glad to say you certainly 
have a wide-awake lot of subscribers, 
judging by the number of inquiries I 
have received about artichokes, I feel I 
am safe in saying after giving artichokes 
a trial for ten years, Ete wa 
other root crop grown that can be grown 
and fed to hogs so cheaply. As it does 
not hurt them to freeze in the ground, 
their season for use is from October to 
May, thus furnishing hogs a succulent 
food at the gesace when they are con- 
athe © uses. Experiment ” Station 


Ty rtichokes are a qoatens, oe > 
i ushels 








MACHINE SHEARING. 





Recalling the days when we sheared 
sheep by the laborious and tedious use 
of the hand shears, it is not strange that 
we marvel when told that now a man 
with the assistance of a boy can shear 300 
sheep in a day. Yet that is what Mr, R. 
M. Marquis has been able to do, using 
one of the shearing machines of the Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co. In fact, his best 
record and the best of the world, is 360 
wethers in 14 hours 4 minutes, the 
amount of wool taken off in the time 
being 2,650 pounds. This feat was ac- 
complished last June on Bower Bros.’ 
ranch at Martinsdale, Mont. Mr. Mar- 
quis, by the way, is a Caldwell County, 








Missouri, boy. The picture above shows 
Mr. Marquis just as he has finished tak- 
ing the fleece from a sheep. The picture 
is one of a series of 12 that is presented 
in the catalog issued by the Chicago Filex- 
ible Shaft Co., showing the operation 
from beginning to end. By these pic- 
tures one gets a correct idea of how 
to hold a sheep for machine shearing. Ac- 
companying the pictures are explicit di- 
rections by Mr. Marquis. 

The low price of the shearing machines, 
the excellent and rapid work done by 
them should lead to their general use. 
Our readers should send to the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, Ill., for a 
copy of their catalog. 





you would corn, In this country the pas- 
ture is available the winter through. 


COL. R. L. HARRIMAN writes: The 
Rogers & Cully sale of Poland-Chinas, 
held here on February 27, was a success, 
Prices from $10 to $38 for pigs. The Berk- 
shire sale of Pollard & McCue, which we 
held at Jeff City on March 6, was poorly 
attended on account of bad weather, and 
a lack of proper advertising. 
They had a splendid lot of hogs that 
were good bargains at prices ranging from 
$10 to $50. The average was about $25. 
GEO. W. M’INTOSH, Monett, Mo., 
writes: I wish to renew my advertise- 
ment and enclose herewith P. O. order for 
same. I have made many sales through 
having an ad. in the RURAL WORLD. 
I could not supply all of my customers 
the past season, but have enlarged my 
herd of Berkshires and have an extra lot 
of fine pigs on hand now and am booking 
orders for them from several different 
states. The following letter is from one 
of my customers, the county clerk of 
Barry County: 
G. W. McIntosh, Esq., Monett, Mo. 
Dear Sir: The Berkshire pig that you 
sent me last June is a fine looking fel- 
low now, and he has proven himself an 
excellent breeder. His pigs are perfect 
pictures. I want two or three sows. 
Write me what you have. 
M. C. MESSER. 
gas “oo. ‘write Or ae awiey “BaeL 
ORKS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 


Catalog of Feed Cooke tlog Troughs, 
Tanks, etc. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Normaa J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 

ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. EB. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 

Mo. 




















SHEEP VS. DOGS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sentiment 
ceases to enter into the question when the 
welfare of a great industry is threatened. 
This winter, as we have had little wet 
weather, sheep men felt safe in allowing 
their stock the range of the blue grass 
pastures at night, and the number killed 
by dogs is appalling. The damage was 
not done by half-starved curs, either; as 
in several cases it was traced directly to 
pampered household pets that never were 
hungry in their useless lives. In one 
case the dogs, after killing a dozen fine 
ewes, turned their attention to a couple 
of calves and worried them to death. 

An ex-county official, who has_ the 
means of knowing, tells me that in our 
country there are more than 500 dogs 
owned by persons having no other tax- 
able property. I won't keep sheep, al- 
though under our state law a person gets 
paid for all killed by dogs. This is, how- 
ever a poor sort of satisfaction when one 
has seen the mangled bodies of the ani- 
mals he has reared. c. D. LYON. 

Ohio. 





WHEN TO CASTRATE, DOCK AND DIP 


some of your correspondents inform me 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you or 


Castration of the ram lambs should be 
attended to at the same time, if they are 
not to be kept for breeding purposes. 
This operation should precede the dock- 
ing, else the bleeding of the tail stump 
wevld make it disagreeable to the oper- 
ator. Many United States shepherds prac- 
tice clipping off the scrotum and its con- 
tents with the shears when the lambs are 
not more than two weeks old, and claim 
that it is perfectly safe. The general 
practice of English shepherds is to cut 
off the end of the scrotum and draw the 
testicles, one at a time, casings and all, 
with the teeth or with a pair of forceps, 
holding in either case one hand tightly 
upon the lamb’s belly while drawing 
them out. There is very little risk at- 
tending the operation at this age, and it 
is very important in the case of grade 
lambs intended for the butcher that dock- 
ing and castration be attended to without 
fail, as ram lambs are a nuisance in the 
fall, and have to be sold at a much lower 
price than wethers and ewe lambs on this 
account. 

Dipping should be done soon after the 
flock has been sheared, choosing a warm 
day for the operation. If the dipping is 
for the purpose of killing the ticks, there 
should be a second dipping after the 
first. For scab there should be eight or 
ten days’ intervening between the two 
dippings. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething. 


PEAS FOR SHEEP. 


There is no better food for sheep than 
peas, and when they can be raised in 
conjunction with oats they make a profit- 
able crop. I mix them with half oats, 
and when sowed they yield nearly as 
many to the acre as if sowed alone, says 
James Ridgeway in the “Michigan Farm- 
er.” There is a decided advantage in 
sowing with oats, because the oat stalks 
hold the peas upright so they can be 
easily cut with a mower. A variety of 
oats for this work should be selected that 
naturally produces a strong, stiff straw. 
Two bushels of the small Canada field pea 
to one bushel of oats makes about the 
right combination. On good land this 
seed mixture will do well and produce 
an abundant crop that will make most 
excellent food for sheep. Corn stubble 
land is the best for this work if one has 
it, and it will always prove easily work- 
able for the oats and peas. If sod ground 
is used it should be fall plowed, or turned 
over as early in spring as possible. When 
in good working order harrow lightly and 
sow two bushels of peas to the acre. 
Plow these seeds under from four to six 
inches, and see that the work is done 
thoroughly so that they are all well cov- 
ered. Then a week later sow one bushel 
of oats to the acre, and give a thorough 
harrowing to cover the peas planted deep 
in the soil, and the oats lightly. In this 
way the peas will be near the surface. 
This is the way these two crops need to 
be planted. If put in together and cov- 
ered with the same amount of soil one 
crop or the other will prove a failure. 
The peas do well when planted deep and 
the oats require a surface planting, and 
the growth of the oats will not interfere 
with the peas coming up, while the two 
together will pretty effectually extermin- 
ate the weeds. The oats and the peas 
get a pretty even start in this way, and 
they grow side by side in the most satis- 
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through your splendid paper as to the 
proper time to castrate, dock, dip and give 
the gasoline remedy to lambs? And will 
a buck that is one of triplets, be more 
prolific than a single lamb? 

Bond Co., Ill. DON C. GRAFF. 

At the age of two to three weeks, the 
lambs’ tails should be docked about two 
inches from the rump. This may be done 
with a sharp knife, cutting upwards from 
the lower side of the tail at a joint, as 
the lamb stands, or the lamb may be held 
by an assistant with its back down, and 
the tail severed by a downward cut with 
the knife. Docking shears, such as are 
used for trimming sheep’s hoofs, are 
sometimes used for de-tailing the lambs. 
If in any case bleeding continues too 
long, it may be stopped by tying a soft 
cord around the stump for a few hours. 


factory manner. After the oats have 
been planted it is a good plan to roll the 
soil when the harrowing is finished, for 
this leaves the ground in such good con- 
dition for harvesting. Soon after the 
peas get beyond the eating stage, while 
still green, cut the crop with a mower, 
and when cured, so they will not mold, 
but not enough so as to lose their leaves, 
put them into cocks of 200 to 300 pounds 
each, and after a week of good curing 
weather they can be simply aired out and 
put away into the mow. If they are to 


be kept outdoors, put them into 
stacks thout d 


for sheep f it is 
they are, and e animals 


will eat u 
everything clean, 2s 
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Efficiency. 
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The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL RANCH 


(Also known asthe X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 


FOR SALE 


IN TRACTS TO SUIT. 


The land is largely chocolate or black sandy loam, em rich, capable 
of peosucing forage crops in great abundance. It isthickly coated with 
buffalo, mesquite, grama, sedge and other choice grasses Rainfall ample 
rasses and fruits. Admirably adapted for 
lums, Melons, etc. An inexhaustible supply 
uality of water is procurable at an average depth of 125 feet. 
e varies from 2300 feet at the south to about 4700 at the 
north, The temperature is equable and the climate unexcelled for health- 
fulness. This is the best cattle and stock breeding country in the 
world. Panhandle cattle are of very superior quality, a carload of 
steers bred on this Ranch having been reserve number for the grand 
champion carload of fat steers at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, December, 1900. The stock subsists on the pastures the entire 
year, finding very nutritious food in the cured native grasses, This is an 
unprecedented opportunity for those desiring to engage in the stock farm- 
ing business or for investors willing to hold for appreciating values. The 
small ranchmen in the Pashandle hove made more in recent years for the 
capital and energy invested than the farmers in any section of our country. 
"The Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. traverses the north end of thisland, 

the Pecos Valley and Northeastern Ry. {pars of the Santa Fe system) 
the south end, and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. is con- 
structing a line from Liberal, Kas. to El Paso, Texas, which will soon 
traverse the middle of it. 

Title perfect. Will be sold in solid blocks tosuit purchaser for cash or 
very liberal time payment. € 

To inspect lands call on A. G. Boyce at Channing, a station on the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ry. in Hartley Co., Texas, and for full particulars 
write him or Wm. Boyce, agent, Amarillo, Texas; or Geo. Findlay, 
agent, 148 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LINCOLN 
FEEDING COPIPOUND 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., Chicago, 
New York-Omaha-Kansas City-Ft. Worth-San Francisco 


Cedar Lawn, E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor, 


Breeder? registere 1 Shropshire $h3ep, Poland China Hogs and shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 
Bronze Tarkeys and Barred Rock Chickens. BONCETON, MO. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock 
W. H. EBR, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


SUNNYSIDE HERD OF PRIZE WINNING. UP-TO-DATE BERKSHIRES. 


Six boars ready for service for $25 00 each, that will make show boars; three of them sired by Lord 
Premier 50001, out ofa show sow. Ten nice young sows bred to farrow in June; we will sell fur $25.00 
to $35.00 each, guaranveed in pig. Corresponseoes solicited, inspection Invited. 

ARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Cooper Co., Mo. 


OR 22) 


Dana’sy.i,EAR LABELS 


for production of forage crops, 

Grapes, Pears, Peaches, Apples, 

and excellent 
The altitud 
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Chicago Sheep Shearing 
Machine 2.20%. 


Stewart’s Pat. 
Price $15 


Guaranteed to shear 
kind of wool that 


All gears cut from the 
: hes soli and hard- 
S2%y9 ened 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Merchants Exchange.) 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. ? 
Write for Prices. 














any 





metal 


BOOK ON SHEARING just published. Finely 
illustrated, with valuable hints for fast and eas: shearing 
R. M. Marquis, champion of the world, will be sen’ 
ree to any sheep owner on application. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


258-160 Huron Street, Chicago, Ills. 
We make this offer to 


FRE introduce the Peoples’ 
ti in ev 


neighborhood. It_is 
simple, s 
We ask 














GARDEN CULTIVATOR 








nearest fre’ 


PEOPLES’ SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 130, Kansas City, Mo. 
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CURED. Sample FREB, 











WETTIN 


Dr. F.B. May, Bloomington, (ll, 
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Wentworth 
Higginson 


Writes of the social life 
of the young man of the 
mid-century. 


Mr. Bartlett 


Of Hibbard, Spencer & 
Bartlett, tells of the con- 
ditions under which the 
young man of the period 
served his business ap- 
prenticeship, and com- 
pares the old times and 
opportunities with the 
new. 

Many other just as in- 
teresting articles regu- 
larly appear in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


A splendid weekly magazine, handsomely 
rinted and illustrated. Founded 1728 by 
j. Franklin, and continuously published 
for 178 years; now has a circulation of over 
300,000 copies weekly and increasing at the 


rate of a thousand new subscribers a day. 





We will send the Post for Three Months 
gs weeks) to any address on receipt of only 
Se; also two interesti s: “The 
Young Man and the World” and “The 
aking of a Merchant.” They contain 
articles taken from recent issues of 
Post, written by such men as ex-Presi- 
ent Cleveland ; Senator Beveridge ; 

Senator John J. alls; Harlow 
bot of ield & Co.; 
Ogden, of Wanamaker’s, and others. 


‘The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Rarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Sales del. of 
No. 2 red at 75c this and 75%c BE. side; No. 
3 red at 72c to Tic; No. 4 at 65c to Tic. Hard 
in fair milling demand, No. 2 selling 
at 72,c and choice No. 3 at 71%c. 

CORN—Cash Market—Demand 
but so was the supply on sale. On trk., 
del.: No. 2 sold at 40c, mainly at 40%c; 
No. 3 at 40c; No. 3 yellow 40%c; No. 3 and 
No. 3 white round at 40c; No, 3 white at 




















limited, 


Cc. 

OATS—Cash Market—By sample, No. 2 
at 27c; No. 3 at 264%c; No. Northern at 27c; 
No. 2 white at 28%c; No. 3 white at 2@ 
28%c; No. 4 white at 2744@27\c. 

MILLFEED—Mills about all sold close 
up and bids of 78c for skd. bran E. trk. 
prompt, or March shipment fail to pur- 
chase, but for April shipment shippers 
demand lower prices and the best 
bid 77c. At mill bran sells at 78@8c for 
bran and 80c for ships. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 





Closed Range Clesed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— 
May ..74%@% 744@%@75% Tia 
July ...738% 73%@73 32%a 
Corn— 
May ...40%a 4104@04%@% 104.0% 
on - 4%a 40%@40%@41 40%@41 
ate 
May oe 88 26440 n0 26% 
duty ...24% ocseees 24% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats, 
Wheat— 
Range Range Range 
Last Yr. Saturday. Monday. 
No. 2 red....714%@72% 74%@75% 75 @75% 
No. 3 red....68%@70 724@73% 73 @74 
No. 4 winter.60 @67% 71%@72 72 @72% 
No, 2 hard. .644%4@65% 71%@72 72 @72% 
Ps 3 hard..624%@63% 70%@71% 71 @71% 
‘orn— 
MO Bissiccced 374%4@37% 39%@40 40 @40% 
ae eens: 37%@.... @.... 39%@40 
No. 2 white.38 @38% 40%@40% 40% 40% 
No. 3 white.374%@.... @.... 40%@.... 
Oats— 
Se are 25 @25% 2%%4@. 26% @2644 
a) RS @.... @ 264%4@ 26% 
a 5 white eri | ae 264%@. 264%4@27 
oO. white. «-+» 28%¢@28% 0 
No. 3 white.26 @27 28%@.... me 


No. 4 white.5%@5% vee. 25% @26- 

COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
mary, 6%c; good ordinary, 7c; low mid- 
dling, 75c; middling, 8%c; good middling, 
8%c; middling fair, 9%c. 

WOOL—Missotri and Illinois—Medium 
combing, 18@18%c; medium clothing, 17% 
@l8c; braid and low, 16@16%c; burry and 
clear mixed, 15@l6c; slight burry, 14@ 
14%c; hard burry, 11@12c; light fine, 14@15c; 
heavy fine, 11@12c; lamb, 15@16%c. Texas, 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 
16@l7c; coarse and low, 12@13%c; fine me- 
dium, 12@13%c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces), 17@18c; medium (loose), 
16@l7c; burry, 12@13%c; hard burry, 104%@ 
lic. Tubwashed—No. 1, 27c; No. 2, 22@28c; 
burry, 18@19c. Angora goat hair—Clean 
and clear, 13c; burry and cotted, 8c. Black 
and seedy from 4c to 6c per pound less. 

HAY—AlIl grades fit for feeding selling 
well, and, with the best continuing scarce, 
supplies of the medium qualities becoming 
well cleaned up. Only very poor hay now 
any way hard to work off. Current rates 
on trk. for timothy $13.50@14 for choice; 
$12.50@13.50 for No. 1; $11@12 for No. 2; 
$9.50@10.50 for No. 3. Prairie—$9.50 for No. 


; $@$9.50 for No: 2; $8@8.50 f. 
Clover, $3.50@11.50. ees 
EGGS—Firmer at lic. Demand good; 


offerings inadequate. Duck eggs at lic; 
goose eggs at 35c. 

BUTTER-—Steady; in fair demand; mar- 
ket best for choice grades of creamery 
and for packing. Creamery—Extra, 22c; 
firsts, 18@19c; seconds, 16@17c. Store- 
packed—Choice, lic; poor to fair, 8@10c. 
Ladle-packed—Extra, 16@17c; firsts, 144@ 
Be. Dairy—Extra, 16@17c; firsts, 14@lbc; 
“grease, 4c. Roll—Choice, 12c; good average, 
lic; poor to fair, 8@10c. In a small way, 

per pound more is charged over the 
feregoing quotations. 

CHEESE—Firm. Jobbing: Twins at 
pg aaee hg lise; yous America at 

4 ork a c; limburger 12%4@ 
13c; Swiss at 14%@l5c. re 

LIVE POULTRY — Turkeys — Light 
~weights, 9%c; heavy toms, 8%c. Chickens— 
‘Choice light, 8%c; round lots, 8c; old 
Toosters. 4@4%c; staggy young roosters, 
Ri ti ‘a a and under, 13c. 

ucks, 9%. ese, . Tame liv 
per doz., $1.% — 

DRESSED POULTRY—Turkeys—Light 
hens, 11%c; heavy toms, 8@9%c. Chickens 
—Choice light, 9%c; heavy, 8%c; old roost- 
ers, 44@5%c. Ducks, 10c. se, le 
Full-drawn turkeys quotable 1c over un- 













In every town 
and village 





























































































that makes your 
horses glad. 



















drawn. All poor stock, including discol- ; 


ored, thin, scrawny, etc., nominal, 

APPLES—Quote: Baldwin at $3@3.50 for 
No. 1 and fancy; $2.%@2.70 for No. 2 
(damaged and off stock less); mixed vari- 
eties at $3.10@3.30 for No. 1; russet at 8@ 
3.40; fancy kings at $4, and spy at $3.50; 
Den Davis at $8 to $3.50. 

POTATOES—Northern stock on trk.: 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—Burbank at 
36@37c for common to fair, to 37@38c for 
choice bright; rural at 25@26c for common 
to fair to 37@88c for choice bright, white 
mixed at 33@36c. 

ONIONS—Quote sound red globe at $1.25 
@1.30 per bu.—top rate for fancy; yellow 
worth about $1.20@1.25 per bu.; white at 


$1.40. Soft, skinned, small and inferior 
nominally less. 
SWEET POTATOES — Steady. Quote 


home-grown Bermuda at 35c; yellow at 
40c, and red nansemond at 50@60c per bu. 
loose, and at $1.50 per bbl. for Bermuda 
and $1.75 for nansemond on orders. 

GRASS SEEDS (per 100 pounds)—Prices 
unchanged, Timothy at $3.25 to $3.75@4 for 
average receipts—prime worth more and 
inferior less; redtop at from 5S0c to $8; 
millet at 75c@$l; Hungarian at 70@80c; 
clover at from $9.50 to $10.50—poor lots 
much less. About 60 sks. clover offered, 
but only 16 sks. reported sold at $5@6 for 
very weedy, to $9.76@9.90 for fair; also % 
car millet at 67c. 

SORGHUM-CANE SEED—Latest sale 
at $1.07% per 100 pounds on track. 

FEATHERS—In demand; steady. Prime 
L. G. in small sks. 45c, in large sks. 44c; 
gray, 37c in small, 35c in large sks.; old 
white 35@37c; X, 25@30c; XX, 16@20c; XXX, 
10@12c; XXXX, 5c; chicken, 3c; turkey— 
tail, 18c; wing, 8c; pointers, 4c; wing and 
tail, 10c; wing and pointers, 7c; body, 2c; 
duck, white, 35c; dark, 25c. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 26%c per Ib. for 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 5S0c 
to 80c, according to amount of wool there- 
on; lamb at 35@50c. Southern at 25@40c; 
shearlings at 20@35c; dry stock, fallen, 
etc. 7@8c per Tb. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 for small 
to $4 for large; lady slipper at 7c; seneca 
at 38c; pink at l4c; golden seal at 45c; May 
apple at 2%c; snake at 23c; black at 3c; 
angelica at 3%c; wahoo—bark of root 8c; 
bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 3c; 


skull cap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; 
wild ginger 4c. 
STOCK PEAS—Whippoorwill quotable 


per bu. at from $1.20 for fair to $1.35@1.40 


for prime. Other varieties nominal. 
DRIED FRUIT—We quote: Apples 
Pvaporated — Rings at 3% to 4c; 


quarters at 3c to 4c, chops at %@c, peel- 
ings at %c; sun-dried—quarters at 3@3%c 
for good—inferior less. Peaches—Fancy 
evaporated unpeeled halves at 3c, and 
sun-dried at 1c to 1%c per pound. 
WHITE BEANS — Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$1.98@2 per bu.; screened at $1.93@1.9 per 
bu. Country at $1@1.50. Lima beans at 
6%@6%c per pound. 
HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at Tic. 
HIDES — Dry-flint — Average receipts, 
round, 12%c; choice Texas, 13@13%c. Dry- 
flint—Fallen, 12%c. Dry-salted—Round, 
10%c. Green-salted—Round, 6c. Green- 
salted—Southern, round, 6c. Dry-flint— 
Selected No. 1, 13%c; selected No. 1, 11%c. 
Dry-flint—Bull, 8c. Dry-salted—No. 1 
No. ,2 9%c. Green-salted—No. 1 
No. 2, 5%c. Green-salted—Bull, 54c. 
Glue—Dry, 6%c; green, 3c. Uncured or 
green ic per Ib. less than cured. Horse 
hides—Green-salted, No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, 
$1.50; pony and glue stock, 75c. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The opening of the week is 
characterized by unusually liberal re- 
ceipts for this season, several hundred 
head being consigned for the initial auc- 
tion. Trade is being vastly stimulated 
by a remarkably active demand for small 
horses of British cavalry kinds, and the 
majority of the current arrivals are of 
that class; competitive orders exist among 
different buyers and relative values are 
at the summit of the season. Buyers for 
export and farm chunks are also liberally 
represented in the demand and the open- 
ing ton is strong on all desirable grades 
of heavy horses. With the return of good 
weather there is a growing demand for 
drivers and coach horses, and on these 
classes the opening is notably brisk and 
firm. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $100 to $150; choice to extra, 
$160 to $185. Farm chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 
pounds—Fair to good, $75 to $90; good to 
choice, $9 to $110. Coach horses and cobs 
—Fair to good, $135 to $175; choice to ex- 
tra, $200 to Horses for the South— 
Small, light drivers, fair to good, $35 to 
$55; choice to extra, $60 to $80; Southern 
drivers, large, to . Export chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds—Plain to good, $90 to 
$110; choice to extra, $115 to $135. Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $85 to $110; choice 
to extra, $125 to $160. Saddlers for South- 
ern use—Fair to good, $55 to $75; choice to 
extra, $80 to $140; fancy-gaited and New 
York saddlers, $150 to $300. Inferior 
horses—Common, small plugs, $12.50 to 
$30; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—The trade closed a little better 
last week and the consequence was shown 
in more liberal opening arrivals for this 
week. During the last few days there 
has been some activity centering around 
the British Government business, with a 
corresponding better feeling on the small 
kinds, and a more definite effort on the 
part of commission interests to increase 
the run. In like manner, there has been 
a little more volume to the Southern buy- 
ing. The improvement appears to be 
mainly in the matter of activity and 
movement, and not so much in prices, but 
after so much quietude lately in the 
market any kind of betterment is deciced- 
ly agreeable. Trade opened a little slowly 
as is usual on Monday, most of the local 
dealers being engaged in a selling way; 
few transactions developed. 

Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old: 

14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 70.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 to 65.00 





14% hands, extreme range.... 50.00 to 80.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales..... 55.00 to 70.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 70.00 to 106.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales..... 80.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 85.00 to 115.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 90.00 to 105.00 
16 to 16% hands, ext. range. .105.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of salesl15.00 to 135.00 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


THRESHING MACHINES.--It is with 
a feeling of pleasure and gratulation that 
we direct the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Nichols & 
Shepard Company of Battle Creek, Mich., 
which makes its first appearance with 
this issue of our paper. These people 
have achieved success in the highest de- 
gree, as is evidenced by the fact that for 
53 years they have manufactured thresh- 
ing machinery without a change of 
name, location or management. There is 
not one little section of this great coun- 
try of ours in which their machines are 
not known, used and appreciated. Indeed, 
they are almost equally well known in 
foreign countries. Their advertisements 
will appear from time to time with 
change in our paper. Our readers should 
follow the matter closely. It will not 
only prove interesting, but valuable and 
instructive as well. 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to 
prevent the depredations of insect pests 
and fungus diseases is no longer an ex- 
periment, but a necessity. 


“ 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. 


Stahl, Quincy, IiL., and. ee 
describing twenty-one styles 0 raying 
Outfits and full treatise on aneurin the 


different fruit and vegetable crops, which 
contain much valuable information, and 
may be had for the asking. 








AN ILLINOIS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your valu- 
able paper has been a regular visitor at 
our house but a short time, and in that 
period I have gleaned much satisfaction 
and useful information from the same, 
the letters being very interesting. 

A great deal of timothy hay is being 
produced in this section, which is paying 
the farmers nicely at present. They re- 
ceive from $8 to $10 per ton, according 
to quality. Most farmers have improved 
machinery for the handling of hay crop, 
and careful farmers estimate the cost of 
cutting, stacking, baling and hauling to 
market at $2.50 per ton. It is very poor 
land that will not make over one ton per 
acre, to say nothing of the pasture after 
the hay is removed. 

Corn makes a fair crop generally, but 
last season rain injured a great deal of 
corn on low, flat lands. But on the higher 
land corn was good. Some of the farm- 
ers in this section are experimenting 
with cow peas and sorghum, but can’t 
say how they will do as a paying crop. 
One thing most certain, a great many 
farms are being killed for want of ro- 
tation of crops. Fruits of most every 
kind are adapted to this latitude and do 
well here. 

A good acreage of oats will be sown. 
Some have tried “Lazy Man's Oats,” or 
freezing them in, but the plan won’t work 
unless conditions are most favorable. 
Getting the summer’s wood, repairing 
fences and getting ready for spring and 
summer work are the order of the day. 
Stock as a general thing has wintered 
in good shape. Hogs are scarce. Good 
horses and mules are scarce and bringing 
good prices. HENRY HINTON. 
Shelby Co., IIL 





THE DANGEROUS PAINT BURNER. 


It seems that the house was one of 
those old ones, built about 30 years ago, 
when all the painters round here were 
using second grade lead (zinc white and 
barytes) for priming. Now, I never saw 
a house that had been painted with that 
stuff which would not peel and crack 
down to the bare wood, while every here 
and there some of the paint will cling to 
the wood like grim death, and if you want 
to make an even passably decent job you 
must burn off the paint.—The Veteran 
Painter, March, 1899. 

At the recent convention of the Society 
of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of Massachusetts Mr. W. J. Edwards of 
Cambridge brought out the fact that the 
insurance companies look upon the gaso- 
line torch as exceedingly dangerous and 
stated that if a fire occurs as the result 
of its use the insurance is likely to be 
invalidated. The Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New England have adopted a new 
clause, which will be attached to all pol- 
icies in the future, forbidding the use of 
this dangerous method of removing paint, 
except when special permission is given. 
Mr. Edwards said that such permission 
had been refused to him, even though he 
had promised to employ only the most ex- 
perienced men to burn off the paint. Ev- 
ery intelligent painter acknowledges that 
there is no way to make a satisfactory 
job over old, cracking, scaling and peel- 
ing paint, except by the use of the paint 
burner, yet every time you use it there is 
danger of fire, even in the hands of the 
most careful workmen. If the insurance 
companies refuse to pay, you run the risk 
of being mulcted for damages to an ex- 
tent that may wipe out the hard earned 
savings of years. Experience has taught 
that any paint containing zinc white—any 
of the so-called ‘‘combination leads’’—will 
inevitably crack and peel in time. You 
know that pure white lead never cracks 
or scales, but wears away very slowly 
and gradually on the surface by attrition, 
perfectly protecting the wood from decay 
so long as a vestige of the paint remains 
upon the surface. When repainting is 
necessary, no dangerous paint burner is 
required to put the surface in good condi- 
tion for a new coat. All that is needed is 
to thoroughly brush it off. Mix the first 
coat of new paint rather thin. The extra 
oil will bind together any loose or pow- 
dered particles of the old paint that may 
remain upon the surface and will cement 
them firmly together. When you are call- 
ed upon to paint a house, put the question 
fairly to your customers. Ask them which 
they prefer—the combination paint made 
from zinc white and so-called ‘‘inert pig- 
ments,” that will surely involve the use 
of the dangerous gasoline torch, when re- 
moval becomes necessary, or the pure 
white lead that affords more perfect pro- 
tection for the wood, during a longer pe- 
riod, and which can be repainted when- 
ever it may be desired, without incurring 
any risk. The brands of pure white lead 
manufactured by the National Lead Com- 
pany are made by the “old Dutch pro- 
cess’ of slow corrosion, and are uniform- 
ly the best white lead it is possible to 
manufacture. Use them, and you will in- 
sure permanent satisfaction. 


FARM BLACKSMITHING. 


We have just received from Mr. J. M. 
Drew, St. Anthony Park, Minn., a copy 
of a little book with which we are much 
pleased. Mr. Drew is instructor in black- 
smithing in the Minnesota Agricultural 
College and this book is on Farm Black- 
smithing. In it is told simply and plain- 
ly, how a farmer can, at small expense, 
fit up a shop and on rainy days and in 
other leisure time do many simple jobs of 
blacksmithing which will save much time 
and expense. A further and even greater 
value to the farmer in fitting up a shop 
for blacksmithing would be in the inter- 
est that the boys would take in the work, 
particularly if they can be given proper 
instructions on how to go about it. Mr. 
Drew’s book will do this. It contains also 
a chapter on saw filing, by William Boss, 
instructor in carpentry in the Minnesota 
Agricultural College, that ought to make 
the book worth many times its cost, 
which is only 50c a copy, every year to 
any farmer. Mr. Drew learned by 30 years 
of experience on the farm something of 
farmers’ needs. 


MRS. M. L. SINGLETON, proprietor 
Elmhurst Poultry Yards, Wellsville, Mo., 
writes: “It seems that I made a big mis- 
take in copy of ad I sent you, which I ask 
you to kindly correct. My fowls of all 
kinds are doing well and I was never ina 
better position to furnish my customers 
with eggs that I know will produce high- 
class stock. In Langshans I have two 
yards that I consider Al. In yard No. 1 
are pullets scoring 9 to 95%, headed by a 
cock scoring %%. This cock is a grand- 
son of fowls imported by Kirby & Smith 
and he is a grand bird. Yard No, 2 hens 
score 94 to 9%, headed by a %% point 
cockerel. A letter received from Judge 
Wale several weeks after he scored my 
fowls says: ‘I have seen no cockerels this 
winter that I like as well as your best 
My outside flock consists of hens 


one.’ 
and pullets, many of them scoring from 
92 to 94, mated to 9% point cockerels. 


E from this flock I sell at $ per 100, 
er 20. I also have two grand yards 
of turkeys, 10 females in each yard. These 
females score from 95% to 96% and weigh 
from 19 to pounds. The first yard is 
headed by a 40 pound yearling tom, score 
9; second yard headed by a 34 pound 
young tom, score 96%. Turkeys are be- 
ginning to lay and I am ready to fill all 
orders with promptness and dispatch. 
pe AES S 


HE FARM WATER SUPPLY.—On 
PR. farms there is a supply of water 
sufficient to save the garden and even 
field crops in orate) pn dle! — “= 

otten to the pro 
=> Time. Rife Hydraulic En- 
e is a 


t runs for years without expense or 
ter any height or 
tention, elevating wate Jeulty Se 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is 
March 9%, and there is very little farm 
work done yet. A few have made tobacco 
beds and nearly ail the clover seed is 
sown, @ little plowing is done on south 
hillsides. Ovr winter opened November 
1 and since that time the ground has not 
been free from frost 48 hours at a time. 
January 25 we had a fall of two inches of 
snow; nearly all of this went off the 27th! 
and 28th. February 2 it snowed six inch- 
es and the next day it rained all day, and 
as the ground was igy, all the water pass- 
ed into the streams. To-day the mercury 
stands at 60 degrees, but there is a great | 
deal of frost under a couple of inches of 
cold mud. 

STOCK.—All kinds of farm stock are| 
in good cortdition and health, a few cattle | 
died of “‘cornstalk disease,”’ and I heard 
of two cases of death in horses from/| 
azoturia. Hogs never did better than | 
this winter and the crop of pigs is im-| 
mense. There is satisfaction in growing 
pigs where the hog market ranges from $5 
to $5.30 per cwt., and $6 hogs are predicted 
for May. 

RAIN.—Yesterday™ and day before, 
March 9-10, it rained a full inch of water 
with heavy thunder and lightning, and 
some wind. We needed this rain and the 
ground is in much better shape for it. 
A very few days of Sun and wind will put 
the land in order for spring seeding. 
Ohio, March 11, 1901. Cc. D. LYON. 














QUALITY AND PRICE. 


One of the first things the successful 
business farmer learns is that it does not 
pay to buy cheap and ‘shoddy goods— 
“cheap and nasty’ someone has called 
them. We believesthat this is especially 
true of vehicles. takes good material 
to make a good carriage or buggy and 
good material costs money. It’s the same 
way with the work.that goes into it; it 
cannot be built for nothing. So when we 
see a vehicle advertised at an extremely 
low price we are apt to think that it is 
dear at any price, and so it is, for a shod- 
dy vehicle, besides, never looking well, 
costs more than a good one for repairs, 
to say nothing of the danger of breaking 
your neck every time you get into it. 
But, on the other hand, a man need not 
pay a fancy price to get a really good job, 
especiaily when he can buy a first-class 
vehicle from the maker direct. Take the 
famous Split Hickory vehicles, for ex- 
ample. Now that the manufacturers of 
these well known goods have decided to 








But Buy a Nichols¢.Shepard Threshing Outfit 
and Double Your Income. 


Within a radius of five miles of 
farm will produce an ave 
would equal 150 bushels to 


ou, there are 


the farm, or 62,700 b 


age of 20 acres of oats. At 25 bushels per acre 


or 209,000 bushels. The threshing of this whea 


The threshing of the oats at 1i4c per bushel would amount to 


$5,016 for threshing wheat and oats alone, 
and the hulling of clover 


one ma 


der after the threshing season is over. Or 


into 


Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines. lowa. 
Mansfield, Ohio. Bloomington, lll. Nashville, T 





'e of ten acres of wheat yearly. At 15 bushels 


to say nothing of rye, barley, buckwheat, etc 
your farm, We know of B. CA enema pow SPE e. ~~ ey Otitit eon ill 
en, too, use the Engine in combination wit zr chred. 
ra rey cy and do cto grinding forthe ene pig hod, Qh. thre are 

the matter before another season rolls around, ee ee 


Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


BRANCH HOoOvUsSESBS. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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418 farms averaging 120 acres each. Each 
r acre this 
ushels, Each farm will produce an aver- 
, this would equa! 500 bushels to the farm, 
t at 8c per bushel would amount to $1,881. 
$3,135. A grand total of 


acorn husker and fodder shred- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


enn. Fargo, N. D. Lincoln, Neb. 





lighted with one of our SE. 
Our BLIZZARD LANTERNS are 
We offer special prices on these 
Pocket Catalogue Free. 


R. E. 
Established 1840. 
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Ce 
Don’t Fumble Around in the Dark 


When Dietz Lanterns can be had and kerosene (coal oil) is so cheap. 
It is a great comfort to have your barns, cattle sheds, etc., well 





OV OnOrO 





ARCH LIGHTS. 
warranted not to blow out. 
goods to introduce. 





DIETZ COMPANY, 


92 Laight Street, New York. 
Terie rere mermene) 


elites 





ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ''The Corn Belt,” a bandsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tiom about _— lands in the be aed 

| Send 25 cents in pos’ stamps 7 
year's subscription ote Coan Bart, 
| g09 Adams St., Chicago. 











FOR SALE! 

One of the best farms in Grant Co., O. T., 90 
acres 1; cultivation; 70 acres in pasture; 40 acres in 
wheat; an abundance of fine water; fruit of all 
kinds; in shape; new improvements; posses- 
sion given at once if sold soon. 

W.O. LONG. Wakita, O. T. 


FARIS AT BARGAINS. 
Partition ome ot ome in the oldest ana boss 


residence oO! Ly lis 
counts, all fine improved farms, with living water 
bes si 

T 





urohes and schools to be found; if, ete 

and ten miles from Hannibal, and one, two and 
four miles from H, & 8t. Joeand M.K &T R. R.; 
gravel roads and rural delivery; also telephone in 
ity; freight 1 cent per gallon on 
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| 
Ww... LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


““NewRival,’’ “‘Leader,” and“Repeater”’ 
Tnsist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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discard jobbers and dealers and sell direct 


to customers, you can buy a_ vehicle 
which you know is right all the way 
through, a vehicle with a written war- 
ranty behind it, shipped to you on ap- 
proval, for one-third less than dealers 
ask. There is not a better line of vehicles 
in the world than the “Split Hickory.” 
Not only are they substantially made, 
but they have a style and finished ap- 
pearance found in few makes, and a doz- 
en little conveniences covered by patents, 
which make them the leaders wherever 
introduced. 

The above illustration shows their Ex- 
tension Top, Straight Sill Surfey No. 475, 
a very handsome and roomy yehicle with 
long distance, dust proof axles, spring 
backs and spring cushions, trimmed in 
either genuine leather or all-wool broad- 
cloth, with silver lamps, double fenders 
and fine finish throughout. It is only one 
of their many popular styles of buggies 
and carriages. They ship goods every- 
where on approval and will paint, trim 
and finish to suit the customer’s individ- 
ual taste. 

The new catalog showing Split Hickory 
styles is a most valuable book on vehi- 
cles, containing many things every owner 
of a carriage should know, whether he 
buys a Split Hickory or not. A copy will 
sent to any interested reader who ad- 
dresses the Ohio Carriage Company, 12 
West Broad St., Columbus, O. 








THE STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 
of South Bend, Ind., have an advertise- 
ment in this issue of our paper, and we 
wish every subscriber to read it. That is 
why Studebaker Bros. put it there. They 
believe that our readers have need of the 
goods they are manufacturing and we be- 
lieve it also. You cannot know what they 
have to say or what they have to offer 
unless you read their announcement. 
We scarcely need tell you who they are. 
You have seen the name “Studebaker” on 
wagons so frequen that you must know 
that they are t largest wagon and 
vehicle manufacturers in the entire world. 
You must also know that their goods 
have a worldwide reputation for honesty 
in material, construction and wearing 
ability. Write them for catalog and oth- 
er printed matter. You will not only 
thereby help us and them, but you will 
also help yourself. 


der, just whe 


About Spokes. 


The weakest point in a spoke is at the shoul- 


re the spoke enters the hub. This 


is specially true of the old style square tenon 


spoke. 


We don’t have any weak point in our 


spoke for we use the Famous Studebaker 


Slope-Shoulder Spokes which are heav 
doubly strong at the point of greatest strain. 


and 
e cut 


we show herewith explains this better than words. The spoke marked withan X 
is the common square shoulder spoke used on other wagons. All the others are 


the slope shoulder spokes used on Studebaker Wagons only. 
at a glance why ‘‘Studebaker” spokes do not break at the _ 
‘Studebaker’ wheels outwear all others. 

best selected Indiana white oak, thorough] 


driven into the hubs rey! glued, 

makea union of spoke and hub li 

careful construction enters into ar 
e 


your nearest dealer forthem. If not 


STVDEBAKER BROS. MFG. 


You can see 
der and why 
Then, too, our spokes are made of 

seasoned in the shade. They are 


with a powerful driver. The effect is to 


ke a weld of iron. This same superiority and 


part of the Studebaker Wagon. Ask 
re, write us direct and we will inform 


you where you can get themin youfJocality. 


CO., South Bend, Ind.,U.S.A. 








sult, not only as 
conservation of 


ordinary shevel. had 
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CULTIVATORS, 
A Complete Success. 
ven your surface cultivator a thor- 


Ough trial the past season, and we have been highly pleased with 
moisture but as to the way in which it handled the weeds. 
The stiff-stemmed weeds, such as milk-weeds, iron weeds. that dodge the 


ith the re 
the superior condition in which it left the soil for 


to go. The destruction of small weeds, such as fox- 


tail, was also much more complete than with the shovel or plow.”—J. J. 
dgerton. Farm Foreman, lowa 

8end TREATISE ON CO 

troduce where we have no agent. 


cultural College. 1898. 
N CULTURE, and discount to in- 


WER & BRO,, 5th St.. MENDOTA, ILL. 


Palmyra Creamery. Soil is elm on 4234 and 
prairie on 200. 

actual value for @ quick sale. 4244 $2.500. 

encambrance; 


160 $4.800, 200 $9,500; 
; will guaramee this 


clear 
rents at $7. $4 and $5 per acre 
rent. Write at once to 

« HERRY DELL, Harnibal Mo 





HO! FOR OKLOHOMA. 

The fertile, highly productive three million 
acres in Oklohoms, of the Apacha, Wichita, Kiowa 
and Comanche vernment Homestead La: 
will soon be open for settlement. Send 20 cents 
silver for “Oklohoma Guide,”’ describing lands 
and telling how toobtain them. Address 
eee dig co 


GRINDSTON ES. 


to user, 75-lb. stone, diam- 
» 100 lb. stone, diameter 24 
inches, $3.30. Either size stone mounted, $1.00 
These prices include cost of delivery at 
nearest railroad station. Write for circular 
P. L. COLE, Amesville, Athens Co., Ohio. 




















Hammond Seed Go., 
Box 35, Bay City, Mich. 


Fone Tle _ 





Send ten cents to pay cost of mail. 
ing also names and addresses of five 
of your farmer friends and we will 
= send you the Missouri ValleyFarmer 
A e year f Regular price 50c. 

— It is one of the best farm papers in 
the west and will tell you more about agriculture and live stock con- 
ditions in the great southwest than any other publication It is 
filled with western stories and up-to-date articles in the breezy style 
ofthe west Missouri Valley Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. 





can always be made in such 
commodities as STOCKS, 


COTTON,GRAIN and PROVISIONS, when pur- 
e throws reliable brokers. rite for our 
booklet “SAFETY AND OERTAINTY IN 
SPECULATION” andlist of securities, 
F. A. ROGERS & CO., Inc., Dept. K all 8t., New York 








MRS. T. W. RAGSDALE, Paris, Mo., 
places her poultry ad. in this issue. Mrs. 
Ragsdale is one of the oldest breeders in 
the state. She has won prizes on her 
poultry for years, including World’s Fair 
prizes at Chicago, 1893. Each breed is 
raised on separate farms, and kept strict- 
ly pure. rs. Ragsdale will be pleased 
to hear from any one wanting anything 
in her line, and will try to please you. 
To our old readers she needs no introduc- 
tion, and to our new we can say Mrs. 
Ragsdale is thoroughly reliable. Look 
up her advertisement in this issue, 





ROCKS exclusively tor 18 years. Stock 
r ’ rare and b from the best strains. Eggs 
$1.26 for 15, $2.00 for 30. 
Mrs. M. 
For locating gold one silver, lost treasures. 











Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. COTTEY, Knox City. Mo. 

ROD ete. Guaranteed. Circular Free. Address 

Texas Ron Co.. Box 184, M.. Dallas, Texas. 


LT, 


BRAHMAS exclusively; Eggs $1.00 per 15. 
M. B, Turkey eggs $2.00 per 10. 
Mrs. C. 8. BOHRER, Vandalia, Mo. 





XPRESS PALD on eggs by giving extra num- 
ber, 21 years in the pure bred poultry business. 
Have shipped fowls and eggs to almost every 
State. Mrs. K, Griffith, Calumet, Pike Co.. Mo. 


MY SMALL FLOCK 


of pure bred Shropshire ewes with lambs and 
wool for sale at low figure. First class individ- 
uals every one; am changing my basi Ad- 


ress 
Wallace Kirkpatrick, 
WOLCOTT, KANS. 
White Langshans, 











Ce ae 


! BIG FOUR ROUTE 


TO THE 


“PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION.” 


Most d y d Trains 





1, . 
BUFFALO 
rrom ST. LOUIS. 


Through Coaches, Sleepers, Library and 
Dining Cars. 
For rates 


€E€€E€E€EEEEEEE CECE 


and other information call on or 
Cc. L. HILLEARY, 





EG6S from _ high goortng 
Buff Rocks, (Burdick), $1.50 per 15, 
Mrs. L. MUMPOWER, Chillicothe, Mo. 


A. G.P.A | 
oy Four Ticket Office, Broadway & acai 
2>dD>D>>D>> DDd>>>>>>>>>>> 





inch Plates, 
Puntos Baul, tone 


ely 
your name, 
ceive it. 
Dinner, or 





distance. rates 
two or more feet of fall and is fully guar- 
anteed. Es ly desirable for farms 





try residences. Send for catalog 
end site. Engine Co., 126 Liberty street, 
New York. 








GP MENTION YOUR CHOICE—STATE WHETHER YOU WANT A BREAKFA’ 
EVERY PERSON answering this advertisement can get a handsomely Dec- 
pager od ay absolutely free—we mean it. A straightforward, honest offer, by 
a relia ouse : cede —s business, for everybody to accept. Send at once 
Remember every one can have their choice of i 

A of weetiite tous ir choice of a &G piece Breakfast, 
No one is barred out—we positively will not go 
: FASHION COMPANY, Station D, Box 35, 
TO OUR READERS.—This company is reliable and carry out 


PIECE?! 


12 Butter Plates, 6 6 
Platter, » Small Platters;1 





or Freight Depot and you will re- 


and packed at ourexpense. J@= 
back on it, no matter wins it costs us. 


THESE ELEGANT SETS. 


PIECES EACH. 


FULL SIZE FOR FAMILY USE. 


Cake Piste, 1 
ST, DINNER, or TEA SET ; NAME DECORATION DESIRED—BLUE, BROWN, PINK, GREEN, or GOLD. 
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6 Meat Plates. 
6 Pru 
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New York City. 


every promise made in this advertisement; we advise all wishing a S6 PIECE SET of CHIMAWARE fo reply at once. Puniisuxn. 





